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ABSTRACT 

This publication sets forth quality criteria that 
describe a high-quality school in the following areas: (1) 
English/language arts; (2) mathematics; (3) science; (4) 
history-social science; (5) foreign language; (6) visual and 
performing arts; (7) vocational- technical education; (8) students' 
paths through high school; (9) integrated skills; (10) instructional 
practices; (11) special needs; (12) improvement processes; and (13) 
the culture of the school. Each criterion consists of a narrative 
statement portraying the central features of high quality. This 
statement is followed by a series of concrete descriptions indicative 
of this quality. (JD) 
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PREFACE 



The Secondary School Program Quality Criteria la the firet In a 
propoaed aet or tnree program review document e. The Secondary School 
Program Quality Criteria and the coapanlon documents, Handbook for 
conducting a Secondary Prog rom Review and the aet of S^ate Iteparlment 
model curriculum atanaaraa, frameworks, and handbooks, have been 
designed to be used either separately or together. The program review 
documents are described as follows t 

1. The Secondary School Prog raw Quality Criteri a— the quality cri- 
ter li OTO 18 JOBfr tW effectiveness 6T the pro gram for students 

2. Handbook for Conducting a Secondary Program Review— the procedures 
Wl proceaa for conducting a fornel review ±nd eeTT-etudy 

3. State Departaent of Education model curriculum standards, frame- 
works, and hsndbooks--rssourcss used by team and school staff 
during the revisw proceaa 

The Secondary School Program Quality Criteria includes quality criteria 
that 3escrX5e a high— ojuafT^y~"school in 13 areas t 

English/Lsngu^e Arts Students' Psths Through High School 

HatheMtics Integrated Skills 
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History-Social Science 
Foreign Language 
Visual and Performing Arts 
Vocational -Technical 
Education 
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Special Needs 
Improvement Process 
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Each criterion consists of s narrative statement portraying the 
central features of high quality. This statement is followed by a 
series of concrete descriptions indicative of this quality. 

Ths document, Handbook for Conducting a Secondary Program Review, 
provides a complete discussion of the process ana procedures of program 
review and assists school stsff and psrents in conducting a self-study 
ss well as preparing for a formal review. 

Finally, the last set of materials will serve ss rssourcos 
available to assist curriculum planners, school leaders, and rev lowers 
in program improvamer*; efforts. 
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A8si8tant Superintendent 
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INTRuW .ON 



The national educational reform movement hae as its central 
focus the adequacy of a high school education for preparing students 
to succeed in three wayas 

a Compete successfully in the marketplace of the next decade. 
• Contribute as literate citizens to the eurvival of our 
democracy. 

e Participate fully in the cultural, ethical, and political 
life of our civilization. 

The major voices of the reforr. movement — Ernest Boyer, John 
Goodlad, Theodore Sizer, and, in California, Bill Honig, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, among others— all apeak of the need 
for substantive changes in both the content and the processea.1 

These four leaders of reform agree not only on why there must be 
changes in secondary education but also on what those changes should 
be. The most fundamental of these shared convictions is the belief 
that a high school education should offer a common core of knowledge 
that all educated citizens should poaaess. Thia core, they maintain, 
la both utilitarian in that it prepares students for 00 st secondary 
work and study and altruistic in that it helpa each student develop 
in character and citizenry. 

The common themea of reform shaped through thia nationwide 
movement for excellence in education have been captured i*i the 
deacrlptlona of high-quality education contained in the Secondary 
School Program Quality Criteria . The themes that are included in 
the criteria are of three basic kinds and havs to do with (1) 
curriculum or what etudents are expected to learn; (2) students and 
the teaching and learning processes in ths classrooms; and (3) ths 
organization and the culture of the high school. 

The Curriculum 

There la a common core of knowledge that all educated citizens 
should possess. By opening vistas for students into ths broad 
achlavementa and issues of civilization, thia core will empower the 
studsnta to participate in and benefit from a higher-quality life. 
Thia core includes cultural literacy, scientific literacy, knowledge 
of the humanitiee, and appreciation of the values that undergird our 
society. In addition, through thia core curriculum, students should 
develop fully the akilla of reading, writing, speaking, listening, 
calculating, and learning and the ability to think critically. All 
studsnta ahould have acceaa to the core curriculum. Moat students 
are expected to succeed in thia rigorous academic curriculum. 



As studente proceed through high school, care is taken to ensure 
that the paths they chooee are directly related to their csieer, 
personal, and socisl goals; that bridges exist to help students move 
from one path to another as thsy mature and develop through their 
high school years; anu that students are able to take the necessary 
prerequisite courses for their chosen paths. 

Vocational education courses complement and reinforce this 
ac8dsmic core; they provide alternative paths through the core in 
which the content ie comparable to core courses. In addition, 
vocational education courses make students aware of different career 
options, hslp students evaluate various career choices, and prepare 
them to select a career. 

Students and Instruction 

Students are engaged in their learning tasks. There is an 
emphasis on active, lively learning, with students discussing, ques- 
tioning, and exchanging ideas; working at creating, constructing, 
and producing projects that give depth and significance to the cur- 
riculum; and U8ing concrete materials and original source documents. 
Teachers use questioning techniques to encourage studsnta to extend 
their thinking and articulate their reasoning. The subjects of 
history, literature, and science are uaed to engage etudents in 
discussions of events and ideas, in reflections about their own 
livee, and as links to other curricular areas. Teachera recognize 
*he need for students to become independent learners; they take into 
account the knowledge students bring to each learning situation, 
build on it, and challenge the students to apply what they know in 
new situations while they eteadiJy increase each student's own 
responsibility for learning. 

Students with apscial needs— limit ed-Englleh-pr of ic lent, educa- 
tionally diaadvantaged, and gifted and talented students as well as 
students receiving epecial education instruction and services— have 
access to the core curriculum. The special aervlcee students with 
special need* receive support their success in the core curriculum. 
When remediation is required, instructional stratsgiea are modified; 
or alternative learning settings (other than pull-out programa) are 
developed so that students are successful in learning the regular 
curriculum. The reqular curriculum is not replaced by a diluted, 
simplistic, remedial curriculum. Each professional ataff member 
acknowledged and accepta hia or her responsibility for the students 
with special needs, including the students at risk of dropping out 
of school. Staff members help students build a bridge to alternative 
learning settings and back ana in aa appropriate to the student's 
cartar goal path. 



1 For a sample of the work of these four educational reform movement leaders, aeet 



Frneat L. Bover, High School t A Report on Secondary Education in America. New Yorkt Harper and Row 1583. 
John I. Goodlad, * riace causa bcnooit rrospects for the Future, New Vorkt McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1983. 
Bill Honig, "The Lducatiohal Lxce Hence RoveftnT! Now Uofces the Hard Part", Phi Delta Kappan Vol. 66 (June, 1985) 
Theodore R. Sizer. Horace 'a Compromise t The Dilemma of the American High SchMl. BflitflnT — ~ 



Ttoughton Mifflin Co. 



. 675. 
1984. 
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The Organization and Culture of the School 

The principal, vice-principale, ar.d departmental chairpersons 
are knowledgeable about and provide guidance In curriculum and 
instruction. Their focus Is on professional educational issues 
rather than the management of the day-to-day functioning of the 
pchool. Time la recognized as a precious commodity, with meeting 
time spent on educational issues rather thar; on housekeeping matters. 

The depart** * a work aa a collegia organization, with teacher8 
conferring about jdente, planning together, and sharing curricular 
information and letructional techniques. Teachers find their expe- 
rience at achooi professionally rewarding. Staff development activ- 
itiea help teachers expand their curricular knowledqe and refine 
their instructional techniques through effective adult pedagogy. 

Teachers snd adminiatrators believe that every student can 
develop morally, intellectually, culturally, and emotionally to hia 
or her potential. They further believe that an educated aoclety la 
the sine qua non of a democracy. These fundamental beliefs are 
evidenced in how they care about their studenta, what th* atudenta 
are and are not learning, and how they are oV- loping; how they work 
together, plan and conduct instructional * «• itie8 9 and carry out 
achoolwide activitiea; and how thsy communicate with 8tudenta and 
among themaelvea. They are committed tc high-quality educatir 
for all atudenta, working at program improvement aa individual 
collectively aa departmental members, and aa a total achooi 
Throughout tha achooi there la open, candid recognition and ai*. 
8ior of the problems of the school on tne part of 8taff members axJ 
collective and collegial efforts to eliminate the r-oblems in order 
to increase ths effectiveness of thsir school progr 



These themes or attributes of a high-quality high school program 
emerge and re-emerge in the criteria contained in thi8 Secondary 
School Program Quality Criteria document. The 13 criteria include 
aevn curriculum standards and six achoolwide atandarda. The cri- 
teria for English/language ftit8, mathematic8, acience, hiatory-social 
science, foreign language, and visual and performing arts reflect the 
major foci of the model curriculum standards for each curriculum area 
adopted by the State Board of Education in January, 1985. In the 
self -study conducted pricr to a program review, atrff members are 
expect. * to U8e the model curriculum standards in addition to these 
progr 41 reVew criteria in order to analyze the current effectiveness 
of 'jch curr culum area. 

Althoug the8e criteria were developed for the program review 
>rocess, th ir greatest value to a school lies in their uae in ana- 
lyzing the arious aapects of the achooi 'a program. Because +he 
*eria * e high-quality stsndards, they represent the standards 
tov rd w> .ch school staff members should be striving as they work 
*o imp- we the quality of education experienced by their 8tudenta. 
Staf r nambera in all high schools should find these atandarda essen- 
tia' in setting program quality goals, for use 88 a yardstick in 
me ;uring progress toward tho8e goals, and for use aa indicators of 
d e* ion for improvement. The secondary school program quality 
criteria should receive their greateat use 88 tools for planning 
program improvements. 



|3 *Sara Lawrence Lightfoot, The Good High Schoolt Portralta of Character and Culture . New York 1 Basic Booka, Inc., 1983. 1 4 
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The English/language arts program plays an important role in 
developing the ability of all students to c ommunicate in the English 
language and to uee critical thinking skills. 



Students gain English language presidencies by reading a 
central core of literary works that focuses on the significant 
issues of human civilization* The skills of reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking are developed in a systematic study of 



The Erwli ah/language arts curriculum ia compreheneive, system- 
atic, and developmental* The curriculum ia organized around a 
central core of literary works selected from among the great essays, 
poems, short stories, novels, biographies, dramas, folktsles, snd 
speeches that preserve and embody the divorae cultural heritage of 
the united States. English teachers use literature both (1) as the 
medium for teaching the fundamental human, ethical, cultural, and 
political valuta that underlie our society and connect us as human 
beings; and (2) as the means for teaching reading, writing, listen* 
ing, speaking, and thinking skills at all gratis levels. The curric- 
ulum is developmental ly aequenced so that all students gain an 
increased understanding of the works of literature that are studied 
and are better prepared to read and comprehend similar works on 
thsir own* The literature curriculum has thrse parts, encompassing 
s core, an extended, and a recreational/motivational reading program* 
The core program conaieta of those works that are intensively 
studied snd discussed on a class wide basis. The extended program 
consists of similar works selected by students with the teacher's 
guidance* The recreational /motivational raading program develops 
the reading habits of students snd instills in students the lifelong 
pleasures and rewards of reading* 

Students engage in instructional activities and assignments 
thst sncompasa aignif leant human issues and values embedded in the 
best works of both trsditionsl and contemporary literature. The 
students confront themselves, their ideals, problems, vsluss, 
snd intereets in ths light of the insights that the great works of 
literature offer* They regularly respond to literature through 
interrelated activities in writing, speaking, and listening* 

The reading curriculum ia extensive* District and English 
departmental ataff ambers hsve eelected a cors reading list and 
have organized the list by grade levels to provide for rsngs, 
complexity, and balance in style, content, issues, and genre. 
Teachers involvs the students in sequentially designed lessons to 
enable them to encounter more difficult literature and to become 
aware of human issues. Students have access to a wide range of 
literature through the school' a library* They are encouraged and 
expected to explore literature and language collections through 
adequate library hours and bjpport services* Students ars challenged 
to greater achievement and substantial mastery at each grade level 
and in all claaaes* 
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these enduring works. Students actively use their lenguage arts 
skills to comprehend and develop the ideas and values that thsse 
works embody. 

In spplying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educstionally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and tslented students, and students receiving 
s peel si education instruction and services. 



Reading, writi <g, listening, and speaking are integrated in a 

total learning program that emph: ee higher order thinking skills. 

Students learn to read with underatanding, listen with purpose, 
write in their own style, speak with influence, snd handle the proper 
convent ions of standard English— si 1 within the context of studying 
the centrsl issuee embodied in literature* Students develop their 
thinking skills as they connect their reading, writing, listening, 
snd speaking to the great thinkers of ths world* 

Students write every week. They learn to write clear, cogent, 
concise prose connected to the litersry works they atudy* They learn 
to use the writing process to prewrite, drsft, revise, and edit and 
to help them develop their own etyle of writing* All teachers 
teach writing as a process with s purpose* Students show greater 
sophist icstion in thsir writing as they mature* 

All students take at leaet three years of English/ language 
arts coursee in which they systemstlcslly develop their ability to 
read, write, listen to, and speak ths English language and become 
more knowledgeable about their cultural heritage through reading 
literature. Courses sre offered for students who wsnt or need 
to gsin greater proficiency in English for postsecondary or csrser 
goals* Opportunities are aleo available for student* with limited 
English proficiency. 

Teschers intersct with ssch other regularly at departmental 
meetings deeigned to provide continuous staff development and program 
renewal. Departments are organized so thst curriculum and instruc- 
tion are coherent and developmental. The integrity of the curriculum 
is maintained scross different sections of the same course.. Esch 
teacher ia committed to a systematic program that emphasizes pro- 
gressive proficiency in the skills of reading, writing, listening, 
and speaking as well as the higher level thinking skills of analysis, 
synthesis, snd evaluation. The chairperson and teachers periodically 
evaluate the program to determine how well the instruction achieves 
substantial literscy for the students, the integration of writing, 
comprehenaion, and spesking, and the contextual acquiaition of 
vocabulary and technical skil's. Based on these evaluations, 
changes are made in the curricular and inatructional methods used to 
schisve higher standarda of students' achievement* The principal 
ar J departmental chairpereon often interect to develop plana and 
promote activities that support depsrtmsntsl ef forte fur teachers to 
grow professionally* 
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• The curriculum is centered on a core of great literature that 
includes a variety of reading materials from myth to drama and 
from essay to biography. Literature is used as a medium end 
means to teach t 

- The significant human, ethical, cultural, and political issues 
and values in life 

-The skills of rssding, writing, liatsning, speaking, and 
thinking 

e Tsacher8 focus attention on the central human issues raised in 
litsrary works of the world in lessons that: 

- Focua on selected values csntral to human civilization. 

- Challenge the students to achieve greater understanding of the 
issues sod their importance to the human condition. 

- Develop the studsnts' maturity in thinking about the issues and 
articulating their ideas about them. 

- Engage the students in a reassessment of their own values based 
on those embodied in the literature. 

e Students regularly take part in discussions, panels, debates, and 
speeches on topics relate to the central human issues found in 
the literature. 

• Students show incrsased facility for high-quality oral presents- 
tiona ss thsy practice their speaking skills at each grade level. 

• Students sctively respond to central literary works through 
activities such as integrated writing, speaking, and development 
of listening skills* 

e Hiqh- level thinking skills ars included in the integration of the 
development of skills and the study of literature. Students in 
all classes develop their ability to analyze, synthesize, end 
evaluate what they are reading* 

• Students lsarn to read with deeper comprehension and with sophis- 
tication, discussing ths nuances as well as the larger meanings of 
a varisty of litsraturs. 

Students i 

- Confront the complex issues in ths literature through analysis 
and summarize the central themes. 

- Engage in comparing and contrasting activities. 

- Discuss various intsrprstations of ti , work and make infsrences 
concerning the author 1 8 meaning. 



- Draw conclusions and make judgment8. 

- Appreciate the technique8 of effective expression in the 
literature. 

- Learn sbout structural components as well as characterization 
and point of view. 

e Original whole works make up the major part of the program rather 
than anthologies or watered-down versions of the works. 

e Students demonstrate increased writing competence by learning and 
using the writing process in descriptive, narrative, informative, 
and analytical forms of writing. They experience 8 writing 
program in which they engage in: 

- Prewriting and writing their first drafts 

- Sharing their drafts with other students and getting feedback 

- Revising and editing their drafts 

- Evaluating their writing according to atandsrd conventions snd 
critsria 

• Students writs to develop their own style. They ere familiarized 
with word processing and other computerized writing tools. Stu- 
dents' writing is published in the classes, school, snd community-. 

a Students develop their listening skills ss a result of direct 
teaching activitiss by ths teachers. Students practice critical 
listening in a variety of settings (small and large groups and 
ons-on-ons situations) and learn to distinguish between the 
emotional and factual content of the messages thsy receive. 

a Teachers use direct instruction to teach the conventions of ths 
English language— grammar, punctuation, capitalization, spelling, 
and vocabulary--whsn tnoas conventions have not been acquired 
through reading. 

a Students show greater maturity in reading, writing, listening, 
speaking, and thinking as thsy progress from the freshman to 
senior years of high school. Teachers make more rigorous and 
challenging demands and expect more sophisticated skills from ths 
older students than from the younger ones. 

a Students are required to take at least three year* of course work 
that develops proficiencies in reading, writing, listening, and 
8psaking the English languags. Elective courses and courses for 
studsnts with limited-English proficisncy are also provided. 
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English/Language Arts (cont.) 



• English tsschsrs Mat regularly to ensure that their courses 
are coherent and developmental for students progressing through 
high school » that the courses meet university requirements for 
the collage bound, and that students are developing sufficient 
skills in English/language arts, in thinking, and in understand- 
ing, interpreting, and appreciating literature. 

• Engliah teachers periodically evaluate their program in order to 
determine the extent to which i 

- Student a are becoming culturally literate. 

- Inat ruction and assignments integrate writing, comprehension, 
and speaking. 



- Students are improving in their use of vocabulary end technical 
skills as evidenced in their writing and spesking. 

• Specialized courses in the language srts are svailsble to students 
who have specific interests or needs. 

a The principal actively supports depsrtmer ' goals and efforts for 
prof ess ionsi growth on the psrt of the faculty. 
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The ability to think mathematically is becoming more and more 
2!ffJl T for a11 ? e " bet8 of our ni 9 nl y complex and technological 
» JL* T y i\ 1° ^c 0 *** 1 ^ 8 changee in the way and extent mathematics is 
used, it is essential that students develop the ability to discern, 
conjecture, reason, invent, and construct; in short, that they be 
able to think mathematically. 

The mathematics curriculum helps students gain this kind of 
mathematical ability firet, by emphasizing basic mathematical con- 
cepte and aecond, by emphasizing higher-level thinking skills and 



fh.-fi.? rl ^ ary 2 b J*L tiv 5 of instruction is to develop the students' 
mathematical underetanding— the ability to diecern mathematical 
relationships, to reason logically, and to use mathematics techniques 
effectively. All students maatsr the major concepts and skills of 
" ch r 8tr « l of "•thematicsi number, measurement, geometry, patterns 
end functions, statistics and probability, logic, and algebra. 
The curriculum is organized to enable all atudenta to learn these 
concept a and akilla. Teachers in the department are committed to 
developing in each student this kind of mathematical underetanding. 

The curriculum continually reinforcea and extends the previously 
learned mathematical concepts and akilla through problem assign- 
ments that require the uee of these concepts and akilla in a variety 
of new eituatione with real -world settings. The relationships among 
concepta and akilla, both oW and new, arc stressed in all claaaea 
ao that student e can connect new or extended concepta to what they 

8 k P? w A The 8tu d ent8 experience mathematics as a cumulative, 

unified subject. 

Students learn problem solving as a process and experience the 

fh^i °LiV ri i i *j! k » olution » through their own efforts. The 

mSo^m/SiSfi 1 * f l^ZJ 0 ?!" 9 are h ^? hl y valued bv both teachera 
ThSw : u 2f nk, V. ^fV • t " dw * take8 m •ctive role in problec aolving. 
They ayatematically develop their ability to apply mathematical 

situstions' 8 ' and ex P erienc6 t0 resolve new and/or perplexing 

nrn-A 8 - 1 ™^ 10 --" K B tauQht ^ a regular part of the instructional 
program. Students uee Estimation as an aid in computation, in 
problem solving to evaluate the quantitative aspect e of situstions, 
snd to test the reason able nose of their conclusions. 

i . J eachar8 ■ n Jl d etudents routinely use calculators and computers 
in the mathematica claaaea. Calculator are used to decrease the 
time students must apend on computation and increaee the time they 
spend on concepts snd problem solving. The use of computers helps 
students explore, discovsr, snd create mathematical relationehipe. 

The primary focus in each course is each atudenta underetand- 
ing and applying concepts rsthsr than his or hsr ability to memorize 
rules snd proceduree. Instructionsl methods require interaction 
■■ong atudenta and between tsschsrs snd studsnts to communicate 



MATHEMATICS 



problem solving as a process* Requiring a new intensity of study, 
tho mathematics curriculum rsquires studsnts to achieve a depth of 
understanding that enablee them to know why 88 well as how to spply 
thsir mathematical lssrning. 

In applying this critsrion, consider all etudents, including 
1 -mited-English-prof icient studsnts, educationally disadvantaged 
studsnts, thoss studsnts achiaving st a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, vk) students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



mathematical reaaoning and understanding. Students experience tSe 
fsscination and excitement that mathematica provides through practi- 
cal applications. Such applications engage the student in situa- 
tions that reveal the way mathematica is used. Students hsve 
practical experiences in applying mathematics in other disciplines. 

Teachera use concrete materials and real-world applications 
to help their students understand mathematical concepts and relate 
new concepte to thoee already learned. Students' understanding of 
concepts is enhanced by their use of concrete materials. 

Instruction in each couree covers the content planned for the 
courae and la flexible enough to address the learning needs of each 
student. The mathematical knowledge of the students is regularly 
assessed so that specific areas of difficulty are identified and 
retaught as needed. Students who lesrn rapidly are given assignments 
of greater depth and extent. Student 8* performance in all courses is 
such that later courses in a sequence csn be completed without 
extensive review of previously tsught content. 

The mathematica program offers alternative sequences of courses. 
There ere sequences for students preparing for college, for honors 
snd advanced placement etudenti*, for st jdsnts ready to go beyond 
eighth grade curriculum but not preparing for college, for studsnts 
who havs not yet maatered the eeventh and eighth grade curriculum, 
and for atudenta who need individualized work In the elementary 
curriculum. Placement and counseling of etudente are based on 
thorough snd ongoing disgnosis, with opportunities for stcidsnts to 
tranafer into a more appropriate sequence as their neec'j change. 
Students who need .aore time to master core content enroll in couree 
sequences that allow for it. 

The mathematica department meets regularly to discuss, plan, 
implement, and evaluate its program. The teachera and chairperson 
often interact to coordinate departmental objectives and collaborate 
on achieving the objectives. 

Staff development activities aimed at improving inatructlon and 
atudenta 1 achievement are held periodically, and the teachere are 
personally involved in the improvement process. Professional rsnewal 
is valued and recognized. The principal and chairperson often meet 
to collaborate on wave they will lttad and support the raising of 
mathematical expectations among faculty, etudents, and parenta. 
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Math— tici (cant.) 



Studenta are regularly encountering new end unexpected aituations, 
euch ea problem that can be eolved with previouely acquired 
ekilla but are different from end more complex then problem they 
heve eolved before in their mathemtica classes. 

Students demonstrate their ability to think mathematically by 
their competence in conetructing and inventing mathematical 
eolutiona to problem. They learn tot 



- Formulate problems. - Find solutions. 

- Analyze problem and - Verify and interpret 
select atrategiee. eolutione. 

Studente demonetrete the ability to uee the following problem- 
solving atrategiee t 

- Estimate. - Drew a picture or diagram. 

- Look for a pattern. - Hake a list or table. 

- Write an equation. - Use models. 

- Guess and test. - Act out the problem. 

- Work backward. - Solve a simpler but releted problem. 

Teachera create a classroom atmoaphere in which students feel 
comfortable trying out ideas; they model problem-solving behavior 
and encourage students to explain their thinking during problem 
eolvlng. Students are encouraged to solve problems in a variety 
of ways and accept eolutione in many different forme. 

Teachere utilize concrete materiel e and familiar experiences to 
assist students' understanding of mathematical concepts, to con- 
nect their understanding about real objecte and their experiences 
to mathematical concspts, and to gain direct experience with the 
underlying principles of each concspt. 

Esch student hae a calculetor available in hie or her mathematics 
class. Scientific calculators are used for common tables euch 
ae thoee for roote end powers, logarithms , and trigonometric 
functions. 



a Computera are ueed often for creating problem-solving side euch 
ss geometric displays, organization and graphing of date, 
simulations of real -life situations, and numerical eequencee and 
patterns. 

s Teachere assign precticel application projecte thet enable 
atudente to eolve problems that exemplify the use of - hemetics 
in the everyday world. Applications are derived from the area of 
interest to the etudente euch est 
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Sports 

Auto mechanics 
Scheduling 
Architecture! space 
planning 

Voting and elections 



- Surveying 

- Navigation 

- Projections onto screens 

- Loans and credit 

- Retail inventory and pricing 

- Population and census 



Instruction in ell claeses ia flexible enough to address the 
learning needs of each student; lessons end assignments sre baeed 
on ongoing diagnoaia and aeeeeement of each etudent and ere 
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designed to eneble all students to master the eseential conrepte 
of the curriculum. 

a Claeeroom i net ruction includes whole-group instruction, coopera- 
tive leerning groupe end individualized instruction, teacher- 
directed remedietion using el ter native approaches, and horizontal 
enrichment. 

a Homework aeeignmente sre deeigned to give etudente the additional 
expoeure needed to meeter a concept through meaningful end 
creetive experiencee thet eupplement clansroom activitiee. 

a A program for studente of the lowest competency is available thet 
concent rates on the student's "number eense," his or her apprecia- 
tion of the sizee of numbere, end the estimation of results to be 
iixpected from calculations. 

a Studente who are competent in the baaice of arithmetic but who 
have learned little of the meesurement, geometry, functions, 
'jt at let ice, logic, and algebra have a baaic or general mathematics 
couree concerned primarily with theee strsnds svallable to 
them. 

a Studente who were moderately eucceesful in eighth grade bjt 
ere not prepared for a rigoroub college preperatory Algebra 1 
couree have available to them en academicelly oriented alterna- 
tive (mathematics A of the framework) that moves beyond eighth 
grade in all strands and keepe open the option of subsequent 
transfer to the college preparatory sequence. 

a The firet course in the college properatory sequence is for 
studente who are strongly prepered and motivated. Students 
psssing this course are prepered to teke further college 
prsperatory courses with little review or reteachlng. 

s A senior slective is svallable for averege and above-ever age 
etudents who will not take college preparatory mathematics as 
seniors. 

s An epplied elective couree ie eveilsble for etudente who have 
paeeed the minimum competencies but who will not tske an aca- 
demically oriented couree. 

a Calculus, if offered, ie given as an advanced placement course. 

a The development of the weakest etudente is monitored closely. 
They are given individuelized help and encouraged to enroll in 
regular clasees after succeeding in the remedial efforts. 

a Regular meetings sre ueed by the mathematics teachere to develop 
and coordinate the object ivee of the mathematice program and 
collaborate on the implementation and eveluation of those objec- 
tives. 

s Stsf f developmentel activities are designed to improve mathemat- 
ics inetruction. Teechere are committed to delivering e high 
quelity mathematics program and are supported by the principal 
and department 1 e chairpereon ae they work to Increase their 
skills. 
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Bee suae of the increasing technological demands on our society, 
the role of science in the academic spectrum is continually being 
expanded , revised, and updated. Science has assumed a new signif- 
icance in the lives of Americans, and all students should have the 
opportunity to develop scientific literacy. 

Science students learn scientific concepts primarily by 
engaging in the scientific process. Science experiments heip 



The primary goal of the science program is scientific literacy 
for all students. Students develop scientific literacy by: develop* 
ing interest and onjoyment in learning how things work and why 
things are; learning fundamental concepts of science and how the 
application of these concepts affects their daily lives; learning 
techniques of the scientific method to validate science knowledge; 
developing thinking skills for lifelong learning; and using attitudes 
and knowledge about science to live as an informed citizen In a 
scientifically developed nation. Students have a positive attitude 
toward science and take an active interest in science. 

The science curriculum is comprehensive, rigorous, balanced, 
and sequential and is built on the concepts learned in elementary 
and intermediate schools. As students progress through the sequen- 
tial curriculum, they encounter basic scientific concepts repeated 
at higher cognitive levels. Teachers understand this spiraling 
nature of the curriculum and work on the articulation needed to make 
the spiraling concept work. 

Students learn the facts, terminology, laws, and theories of 
physical and biological science by engaging in the processes of 
science and problem solving through experiments and other investiga- 
tive strategies. Students experience the connectedness of science 
content and the scientific process and are able to integrate the t>vo. 

The curriculum emphasizes experiential learning, nnd instruction 
is activity-based. Students learn by hands-on periments that 
develop both the rationale and intuitive thinking inn. :ent in science 
inquiry and problem solving. They have the opportunity to explore 
natural phenomena, formulate experiments to solve specific problems 
of their own choosing, and develop alternative solutions to problems. 
Active learning is both serious and fun; students are learning in 
novel, creative situations. 

All students acnieve the level of scientific literacy neceaaary 
for them to function in our highly technological society. They 
apply their scientific knowledge to current situations and to life 
around them and discuss the societal implications of scientific and 
technological advances. Students have regular opportunities for 
in-depth analysis of ethical issues and for discussions of attitudes 
and values as they affsct scisnce and technology. They realize 
that science is a human endeavor, and not a value-free body of 
knowledge. 
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students internalize the content of science and give them an 
appreciation for scientific inquiry and problem solving. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving st a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and tsiented students, snd students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



Direct instruction, independent snd small group laboratory 
work, science projects, snd discussion sessions sre used to develop 
the students' conceptual understanding of msjor scientific phenomena. 
This vsriety of t^sching methods is employed for each major curricu- 
lar objective as reinforcement snd to tske advantage of different 
students' learning modslities. Students sre frequently asked to 
explain their own ideas about natural phenomena and formulate test- 
sble hypotheses in their own words, Teschers facilitate such dis- 
cussions with open-ended snd divergent questions so thst the students 
expend their views snd understanding as they explore the complex 
ethical issues in applying science to a technologically advanced 
society. The school's library offers s collection of science 
materials thst support independent research projects by students. 

While concentrating on the essentials of the science curriculum, 
teachers foster and maintain students' interest in a wide variety of 
topics by using stories of grest scientific discoveries, biographies, 
and other high interest science reaolngs. Teachers relate science 
concepts to the msjor ideas of srt, lltersture, history, snd mathe- 
matics. They drsw on snd develop alliances with the science re- 
sources found in the community: museums, universities and colleges, 
educational television, industry, science fsirs and expositions, 
science teacher organizations, snd military and governmental 
agencies. Field trips and science fairs sre important parts of the 
science progrsm snd sre used to msximize students' Interest as well 
as achievement. Teachers encourage parents to provide science 
experiences for their children. 

All students receive st least two yesrs of science instruction 
thst incorporates a balance of physical and biological sciences. 
Science programs sre flexible enough for students to prepare for 
advanced courses in biology, chemistry, physics, snd earth/space 
sciences. Students planning for careers in science-related fields 
tske st least three years of science and three years of mathematics. 
If they are interested and able, students who take general life 
science and physical science are encouraged to take more advanced 
courses. 

The science teachers exemplify high standards of scientific 
knowledge and teaching expertise. They are regularly involved in 
staff developmental programs aimed at personal renewal and improved 
competence in science education. Teachers regularly collaborate 
on curricular and instructional issues. Hie curricula of various' 



ScAence (cont.) 



couraea and grade levels are carefully articulated and sequenced. 
Staff la committed to students 1 mastery of the articulated curric- 
ulum. 

Ef forte to plan, implement, and evaluate the science program 
are coordinated within the department. Teachers regularly meet to 



a The acienca curriculum focuaes on tho content and processes of 
acienca through problem solving by experiments and other means 
of investigation. Students demonetrate their ability to inte- 
grate the content and proceeea* of acience by their competence 
in conducting experiments tr, learn acience concepts. Science 
experiments put students in crarge of their own learning. 

a Studenta learn the basic concepts of physical science, including 
an understanding ofs 

- Atomic structure, molecules, si Mente and compound* , and their 
propertiea 

- Phases of matter and the kinetic theory 

- Definition of measurement of physical characteristics 

- Chemical raactlone and nuclear acience 

- Force and motion 

- Energy aourcea, transformation,, and conserve Ion 

- Wavesi fluid, sound, and electromagnetic 

- Heat and heat transfer 

- Electricity and magnetism 

- Geological processes 

- Water ^ycle, climate, and weather 

- Aatronomy and apace exploration 

- California land forma 

- Oceanography 

e Students learn tiie baaic concepts of biological acience to include 
an understanding ofs 

- Structure, functions, and interrelationships of cells, tissue, 
organs, and systems 

- Catsgoriss and roles jf organisms in the web of life 

- AnJmal and human behavior, growth, and development 

- Plant functione, including the proceaaea of photoayntheaia and 

Slant respiration 
•production, genetics, and theories of evolution 

- Ecosystems and ecology 

- Technological advances in medicine and agriculture 

a The acience teachera build on ths students 1 previoue science 
education. Spiraling of knowledge and skills is evident in the 
coureee. 



s The teachere emphaaize experiential leerning through activity- 
baaed ine true t ion. The students i 



share irstructionsl and experimental techniques. The principal 
and chairperson rsgularly discuss the science program and ite role 
in the school's total program. Adminlatrst j ve support of tho 
science program is translstsd into updstsd and we 11 -maintained 
acience facilities, equipment, and instructional materials needed 
for a quality program. 



- Explore natural phenomena. 

- Organize the dete collected. 

- Formulate experimenle. 

- Develop alternative solutions. 

- Solve probleme. 

a Studenta have frequent experiences that dsvslop their thinking, 
communication, and learning akille in acience. Theee ectivitlee 
are open-ended, student-directed, and interdisciplinary. 

a Studenta have regular opportunitiee for analysis and discussion 
of tho ethical iceuee of science and technology. The discussions 
are baaed on an unde ret ending of the ecientlflc concepta and 
related to issues that students are intereeted in and care about. 

a Teachers utilizs community resources by forming alliances withs 

- Museums - Educational televlelon 

- Science fairs and - Universities and colleges 
expositions - Industry 

- Organization of - Governmental and military 
acience teachere agencies 

a All acience teachere are highly knowledgeable about science, 
skilled in the scientific process, and are able to instill in 
their students s positive attitude about science and a dealre to 
learn more. 

a All atudente take two years of the biological and physical 
sciences as part of their co e program. Included in the two 
yeara ere concepts of earth and apace acience. The science 
dspartmsnt offers othor courses for students who wsnt more 
ecientlflc knowledge. 

a The teachere utilize etaff development opportunitiee to keep 
current with ecientlflc edvencement and to refine their 
instructional skills. 

a The dspartmsntsl etaff works together to evaluate the science 
curriculum and instructional methode in order to ensure consis- 
tency, coordination, and alignment vnong the courses and to plan 
programmatic improvements as needed* 

s The edmi ilstrstion at the echool and the district support ths 
ecience program by providing the fecilitiee, equipment, and 
materiala nseded to implement a high-quality ecience program. 
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HISTORY-SOCIAL SCIENCE 



Participation in the affairs of our society, as individuals and 
as group mesbsrs, la an esssntUl component of citizenehlp. The 
development of atudenta v citizenship for the present and future 
requires a knowledge of history and an understanding of the inpact of 
the paat on both contemporary times and the future. To prepare for 
thia rssponsibility, students study snd understand United States 
snd world history, gsogrsphy, culture, government, civics, snd 
economics* 



^* J h A 8tud y r f hi «tory snd social science, because of its inter- 
disciplinary nsturs, utilizes skills from each academic subjsct sres 
to gsln Insight, make evslustlons, and analyze problems Inherent in 
the broad spectrum of today's aociety. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-Enqllw. -proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, glftsd snd tslsnted students, and studsnts receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



J. he history-socisl science curriculum snd instruction (1) 
vitsllzss history ss the link bstwsen past snd present; (2) high- 
lights the breadth cf perspective by teaching students to experience 
history-soclsl science through the mind end syea of the historian, 
geographer, the economist, the anthropologist, the sociologist, the 
psychologist, snd the humanist j (3) includes instruction in geogrephy 
so thst ths critical role of the environment, location, resources, 
snd demography can bs bsttsr undsrstoodf (4) tsschss ths basic 
v alums snd princlplss of our democratic, conatltutlonal system snd 
ths pluralistic nsturs of our a tat a and nation end compares it to 
othsr ayatasa; snd (5) promote* ths acquisition of academic, civic, 
snd social skills. The foundation of the curriculum le hietoryt the 
narretivs account of events and their development and consequences. 

Ths curriculum of the hletory-moclal science clsssee provides s 
sound snd bromd-rangina knowledge boss snd is structured in e devel- 
opmsntsl sequence. Students srs challenged to study seriously the 
msjor svsntt , places, and individuals of history snd governments in 
ordsr tot (1) gsln an undsretsndlng of the ksy idess, concepts, snd 
thsmss of ths human experience; (2) recognize the central iasues of 
the hiimsn condition! (3) make judgments shout humsnkind and civil- 
ization! snd (4) know what ia essential to s good society, tepects 
of world ieolstlon snd interdependence, the diversity of cultures 
and unlvsrssl human exporiencoo, snd the dynamic snd the stmtic 
nature of human orgsnizstions srs studied. 

Ths curriculum snd Instructlonsl sctlvltiee snd assignments 
engage the atudente in the lives and sltuetlona of the people snd 
ths times thst thsy are atudying so thst the atudente f*el s connec- 
tion to the peat and era able to examine snd develop ttolr own values 
in relation to what has been, is, snd might be. 

Through the curriculum and instructional sctlvltiee snd assign- 
ments, studsnts sre chsllenged to develop end demonstrate their 
creetive and critical thinking ekllle. Thay leern to enelyze 
crit'cslly the events, plecee, end indlviduele of hiatory end 
govarieonte according to sstsbllshsd procedures of historians and 
soclsl scientists. Thsy dsmonstrsts skill st organizing, intsr- 
pretlng, snd synthesizing knowledge from e veriety of sources snd 
evelumtlng tho content from ^ snalytical perspective. The hietory 
snd soclsl science collections in the school's librsry snmbls 
studsnts to research topics in depth. 
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The students demonstrate increeeed proficiency in solving 
probleme end meklng decisions both in ths classroom end in school 
thst portend effective decision meklng at home end in the community. 
Teachera emphaaize the importance of this prmcticsl spplicstion of 
history snd social science by giving their students ample opportuni- 
ties to spply crltlcsl thinking skills to problsm solving end 
decision making in a contemporary setting. 

The curriculum eneblee etudente to understsnd snd undertake 
their reeponelbllltlee aa citizens through experiences in cleea snd 
in ths community that provide knowledge of the world et hand snd st 
lsrge. Csntrsl to ths curriculum srs the bmslc Assrlcsn vmluss of 
Justice, squsllty, individual freedom, responsibility, respect for 
the individusl, widsspresd public psrtlclpstlon in governance, and 
constitutionally guaranteed rlghta of citizens. These principles of 
democrecy ere linked with en understanding of ttow our institutions 
function. Studsnts leern the prerequleitee of democrecy end the 
orlgine end consequences of tot slit srlsnlsm snd tyrsnny. This 

?rimsry focus is svidsnt in the course syllabi, in the Instruction 
sking plsce, snd in the sselgnmente completed by the studsnts. 

Tsschsrs use s variety of spproprlsts it v ructions) technique* 
to teach specific objectives, with en emphasis o*. interactive method- 
ologies. The couraee sre lnterdleclpllnery in conception snd execu- 
tion of the ecope, sequence, empheale, snd methods of instruction. 

All etudente tcke st lesst three yesrs of course work in hlstory- 
socisl scisncs ss psrt of ths core required for graduation. These 
coursss involvs ths students in the study of United SUtee and world 
hiatory end geogrephy ee well ee American government, civics, snd 
sconomics, snd include the interdisciplinary study of thete fcjbjects. 
Beyond the core coureee, etudente cen elect to take specialized 
coureee in order to gsln s grsstsr undsretsndlng snd appreciation of 
hietory snd ths soclsl scisnces. The totel curriculum ir coherently 
orgmnized throughout ell grsdes end evolde needleee repetition. 
Whet ie being tmught in the clsssrooms corresponds to wnst is to 
bs learned, ms described in course of the study. 

Evslustion is ongoing snd includes etudente 1 ps**ormence. in- 
structlonsl objectives, snd clsssroom intersction ss „sll as lono- 
rangs goals. Ths instructional methods and the content tmught in tfie 
coureee ere edepted to the reeult of thie evaluation. The school's 
leaders encourage faculty members to renew thsmselvee profeselonslly 
snd provlds the feculty with significant in-eervice opportunities. 



History-Social Science (cont.) 



a Teachers of history-aocial ecience couraee design inetructional 
ectivitiee and give eeaignmenta that develop the students 1 skills 
in reading, apeaking, writing, liatening, and thinking. 

a Studenta, in eech courae, are developing the study skills, the 
criticel thinking, end the social participation ekille essential 
to learning hiatory and socisl science. Students demonstrate 
increaaing compstsncs in these skills in ths subject srsas from 
the freehman to asnior yssrs. 

s Tsschsra de lop the etudenta' knowledge and understanding of 
hiatory and thj aocial sciences in an interdisciplinary context by 
using such methoda ass 

- Employing amall group discussions, debates, and role playing 
to atudy iaaues 

- Developing the students' ability to use literature, draaa, art, 
and other cultural expreeaiona in their study of history 

- Coordinating assignments with other subjects 

- Requiring projects thst utilize specific Englieh, mathematical, 
scientific, and basic atudy skills 

• Encouraging ths studsnt to psrticipsts in locsl school 
government, in civic activities, and political issues 

- Using individusl and coopsrstivs learning projects 

- Assigning long-range projecte that require etudenta to re- 
sesrcJi, interpret, end apply hiatory and social science concepts 

- Assigning projects thst challsngs atudsnts to investigates 
and psrticipsts in currsnt events thst clsrify historical srtf 
social concepts and theory 

- Studying the atlor evente, places, snd persons in history 
and government to gain an understanding of the key ideae, 
concept a, and events of ths human experience 

- Using the community as a resource 

- Using computer simulations and data baaee 

- Focusing ths hiatory-aocial scisncs curriculum on ths basic 
values of the American experience t 

- Social Justice - Respect for the individual 

- Equslity - Private ownership of propsrty 

- Freedom and - Widespread participation in 
responsibility public policy 

- Authority 

s Students are developing critical -thinking and problem-solving 
skills. They are able tot 

Define the problems 
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- Identify central issues or problems. 

- Caspars similarities end differences. 

- Determine which information is rslsvsnt. 

- Formulsts appropriate questions. 

- Express problems clearly and concisely. 

Aidge information related to the problem: 

- Dietinguiah fact from opinion. 

- Check consistency. 

- Identify unstated assumptions. 

- Recognize stereotypes snd cliches. 

- Recognize bias, emotional factors, propaganda, and semantic 
slanting. 

- Recognize value orientations and ideologies. 
Solve problems/draw conclusions i 

- Recoqnize the adequacy of data. 

- Identify reasonable alternatives. 

- Predict probable consequences. 

- Teat conclusions or hypotheses. 

Students dsvslop social participation skills by: 

- Taking ths perspective of others; empathizing 

- Understanding multipls psrspsctivss on societal phenomena 

- Examining concepts and feelings of self 

- Recognizing one's own biases 

- Seeing people as individuals rather than applying stereotypes 

- Balsncinn intellectual anu emotional perspectives 

- Working in groups 

- Giving and receiving conetructlve criticism 

- Accepting reeponeibility and demonstrating reepect for othere 

All students tske at least three yeers of history-social scisncs 
that involve ths study oft 

- United States hiatory and geography 

- World history, culture, snd gsography 

- American government, civice, and economics 

Additional courses provide etudente opportunitiee to gain a 
greater understanding of hiatory, the aocial sciences, and ths 
humanities. 

Ths teachers snd ths depsrtmsntsl chslrpsrson regulerly evaluate 
the hietory-social ecience couraee to ensure thatt 

- The curriculum ie coherently organized. 

- Needless repetition is avoided. 

- Whst is tsught is what la contained in the course of study. 

- The scope, sequence, end empheeie of the curriculum and inetruc- 
tional methode are enabling etudente 1 learning and the realiza- 
tion of departmental goals. 

Teachers take advantage of staff development activities to develop 
or refine their knowledge of hietory, the social sciences, and 
approprists instructional methodologies. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 



Students need to prepsre themselves to live in s global society 
where foreign lengusge skills and Multicultural understand!, ig are 
increasir. v essential. The •eatery of a second language, enabling 
students to communicate meaningfully in that language, is ths primary 
goal of foreign language instruction. 

Students develop the ability to comaunicste in s second language 
by continuslly using the language for communication both in and 



outeide of the classroom. Students learn the language in aeon- 
temporary cultural context. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, Including 
limit sd-English-proficisnt students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, giftsd and talented students, yrt etudente receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



All students have the opportunity to learn a foreign language 
as part of their high school education. Several different languages 
ars offsred, so studente hava a choice of languages to study. 

The language curriculum ia deaigned to motivate atudenta to 
continue study beyond the first veer. Studente with previous foreign 
language experience can profitably take advanced classes and study 
subject matter in the foreign language in order to gain greater 
proficiency in the language. 

The focua of the entire foreign language program ia on meaning- 
ful and uaeful communication in the language. All classes in each 
languags sre tsught with communication as ths primary goal and ths 
dominant activity. Instructors and atudenta apeak in the language to 
the maximum extent poaaible. Students have the opportunity to 
improve their liatening comprehension dsilyi thsy rsad the language 
to understand what is written) they speak in ths languags conducting 
meaningful, purposeful interchanges; and thsy writs in ths languags 
to send meaaagea to other people. 

Each language la taught within the contemporary cultural context 
of countriea where the language ia spoken, including the United 
Statee. Learning activitiea emphaeize that each language ia an 
expreaeion of a particular culture or of several related cultures. 
Studente learn that many cultural univereala exiet but that culturee 
vary and are of equal value. 



The coureee in each foreign language are proficiency-based. 
Spscific proficiency levels ars estsblished snd srticulstsd for 
lietening, speeking, rssding, writing, snd learning the culture of 
the language. Teachere incorporate these proficiency levels in their 
objectives for courses and leeeone, snd they regulsrly assess each 
individual student's proficiency in listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, and knowledge of the culture. Grading guidelines focus on 
ths successful psrformsnce of communicstivs tasks ovsr s sustained 
psriod of tims. Thsss guidelines srs given to the studente esrly 
in ths semeeter eo thst thsy know how their performance will be 
evaluated. 

The language department meets regularly to plan, implement, and 
evaluate the program. The teachere and chalrpereon often interact 
to coordinate depertmental objectives and collaborate on achieving 
the objectives. Changes mads in ordsr to develop higher standards 
for the teach ing and learning taking place in the foreign language 
claaeee are the reeult of regular evaluation of atudenta 1 achieve- 
ment, inat ruction, and the curriculum. The principal and chalr- 
pereon meet regularly to discuss the role of foreign language 
inetruction in the achool'a total program. The department has 
implemented plane that make foreign language classes more accessible 
to all students. Ths teschsra ars involvsd in foreign language 
treining programs thst hslp thsm dsvslop their communlcstlon and 
proficisncy teaching skills. Ths school's Isadora encourage and 
enhance such stsff development efforts. 



Foreign language ia provided for ell students st every readiness 
level. Advsnced courses snd subjects tsught in the foreign 
language are available for atudenta Mho studied the language in 
elementary and intermediate achoola and for native speakers. 

Meaningful communication ia the main goal and the major activity 
evident in the foreign language courses. 

Classroom language interchanges includes 

- An obvious purpose in communicating 

• Personal significance in the content 

- Resolution of uncertainties as a rssult of communic sting 

• Ths cultural features of the language and society 

• The apontaneity and unpredictability in converaationsl 
communlcstlon 



e Students are taught, in the receptive aress of listening and 
rsading and the productivo areas of speeking snd writings 

• Languags functions 

- Structural differences 

- Vocabulary 

- Communicative and 'or graphic signals 

s Spscific proficiency levels have been established for perceptive 
snd productivs skills, snd mssns of ssssssmsnt srs in place. 

a Studente learn to underetand and appreciates 

- Cultural univereala, the phyaical and peychologicel basse of 
cultursl bshsviors, snd ths unconscious wsys in which thev 
thsmsslvss prejudge behaviors different from their own 3< 
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Foreign Language (cont.) 



• The significance of special behaviors in target cultures 

• Cultural skills in selected target culture contexts or 
situations 

• Cultural connotations in selected key words and phrases, 
gestures, facial expressions, and other body language 

s Administrators facilitats and encourage opportunities (language 
camps, travel abroad programs, students 1 exchange programs, and 
holiday celebrations) KvA integrsts foreign language competency 
skills with on-campus activities. 



s Departmental faculty members meet regularly to ensurs a coordi- 
nated program that meets the needs of ths students and the goals 
of the department* 

s The regular evaluations of students 1 academic performance and 
proficiency, instruction, and curriculum havs resulted in higher 
standards for teaching-learning in the foreign language program. 

s Forsign language programs are accessible to all students. 

s Ths staff development activities hslp teachers improve their 
methodological and language/cultural foreign language skills. 
Ths school's leaders activsly support this staff development. 
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VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 



Exposure to and involvement in the visual and performing arts 
are crucial to the education of our youth. Each student's education 
can be considered complete only as it includes the personal develop- 
ment through participation in the arts, the knowledge of our artistic 
heritage, and the understanding of tho societal values of art 
contained within the arts curriculum. 

Ths visual and performing arte curriculum helps students make 
connections to our cultural heritage aa well as our diveree cultural 



traditions. The arts curriculum prepares students to express 
themselves creatively through artistic endeavors and to develop 
apprecietion of the arts. 

In applying this criterion, consider sll students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
studsnts, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peere, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



The primary focua of the arte curriculum is to prepare students 
to expreaa their creativity and to incorporate art into their lives. 
Studsnts are enthuaiaatic about their participation in the aria and 
are motivated by the aucceta of their own artiatic endeavore. In- 
struction concentratea principally on practicing artiatic operatione, 
developing artiatic skills and techniquea, and creating artiatic 
products. The courses concentrate on gaining the knowledge and 
mastering the skills and techniquea needed to make creative eelf- 
expreaalon possible. The creative activitiea in which the students 
are engaged promote peraonal inaight, emotional aatiafaction, and 
aplrltual nouriehment. 

A aecondary focua is to dsvslop and refine each student' a 
aenaltlvltlea to the arts and to enable all students to criticslly 
appreciate their own and others' performancee and work through an 
examination of the standards of excellence for each area. Taken as 
a whole, the arte curriculum promotes lifelong involvement and 
appreciation of the arte. 

The visual and psrforming arts department offere a variety of 
coureea, at least one of t#ilch each student takes aa part of hie or 
her core program in high achool. Other coursss offered by the 
department are taken aa electives by students who want more special- 
ized training and appreciation of the arte. The courses educsts 
studsnts in four disciplines of the artat dance, drama, muaic, and 
viaual arte. 

Each of the fine arte is taught with the rigors of s discipline 
containing ita own body of organized knowledge. The total arts 
program recognizes ths intsrrslationships among ths four srts 
disciplinss and between the arts and other subject areas. 

In the art couraea studsnts are connected to their cultural 
heritage; they develop an underetanding of themselvee within the 



contoxt of our common heritage and the diveree cultural traditions 
that make up our culture. The art activities and essignmente help 
the students develop insights into other cultures and enable them to 
recognize universal concepte end values and to express thslr own 
individual values and ideals. 

Instruction and assignments in the srts stimulate the senses and 
the emotione of the students by having them encounter the sounds, 
movements, snd graphic displays of tho visual and performing srts 
media and by having them participate in and leern to appreciate the 
performancee and product e of denes, drama, muaic, and visual arts. 
Studenta appreriate the arte as a means of nonverbel communication. 

Teachere demonetrate their own artiatic abilities and crsatlvity 
in ths methods used to motivsts etudents to high-level achievements 
in the arts and in arts literacy. Experiential methode predominste, 
but other methods are uaed to highlight the arts aa an academic dis- 
ci pi ins snd to focus on ths higher level thinking skills, including 
analysis, Interpretation, evaluation, problem solving, and applica- 
tion aaeociated with the arte. Community resojress are used to 
enhance the total arts program. Practicing artiats are brought into 
ths school's program on a regular basis to intsract with the students 
about their artiatic works and the students' srt. 

Ths visual and psrforming srts fsculty is organized to work as 
s unit. Coordinated progrsm planning ie an ongoing, regular part 
of the depertmental effort to provide high-quality instruction in 
the arte. The faculty regularly evaluates the erte curriculum and 
imp 1 erne nte changes designed to increase ths numbsr of students 
who srs literets in ths arte and who are ekllled in producing and 
performing the arte. The teachera are involved in ongoing etaff 
development programs in srts instruction. Ths leaders in the achool 
work together to provide the reaourcee neceaaary for quality arte 
inatruction, production, and performance* 



All atudenta take at least ons visusl or psrforming arts course 
pert of thsir cors curriculum. Ths department offere couraea 
dance, drama, muaic, and viaual arte. 



in 
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a The visusl and performing arts courses: 



Teach s common core of knowledge. 
Connect students to their cultursl heritage, 

and refi:.s etudents' seneibilities to arts, 
studsnts to express thsir own crsatlvity and experience 
of exaltation. ^ g 



Develop 
Enable 
momenta 



Visual and Performing Aria (cont.) 



• Students, in developing a common core of knowledge, laarn that! 

- Uhiveraal concepts are expressed throughout. 

- Artistic styles are influenced by social, political, economic, 
and technologies! events. 

- The srts are a meana of nonverbal communis ;ion. 

- Both the western and nonwestern traditions have important 
styles. 

* The srts enhance and reinforce concepts and ideee in other 
subject areas. 

a Students gsin dssper insights into the role that ths srts have 
plsysd in ths development and transmission of cultures throughout 
the world. Students lesrn thatt 

- Ths srts reflect ideala snd vsluss of vsrious cultures. 

- The srts contributs to the ceremonies snd celebrations of the 
world's cultures. 

- A common culture can evolve from artistic contributions of 
varloua ethnic groups. 

- Their own vsluss and ideala can be expressed through ti>e 
artiatic disciplines. 

- Culturs la transmitted scross gsnsrations through the arts, 
a In developing snd refining their sensibilities, students i 

* Dsvelop and refine kineathatic, aural, tactile, and visual 
sensibilities. 

- Lsarn to appreciate and enjoy works of srt mors fully. 

- Hake aesthetic judgments. 

* Uae higher order thinking skills as they observe unique 
interrelationships in art and nature. 

a Students engage in creative sctivities that hslp themt 

- Lesrn to value their own efforts to think imaginativsly through 
experiences in the srts. 

- Transform personal experiences into original artworks. 
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- Engage in sctivities dirscted toward refining and mastering 
artiatic ©kills and performance/production techniques, 

- Understand and appreciate the arts for lifelong involvement. 

a Students have experiences with important works in dance, drama, 
music, snd visual srts in the srtistic, intsllectuel, and philo- 
sophical history of western traditions. Students also experience 
the arts of nonwestern trsditions snd thereby gsin a better 
appreciation of other cultures. 

a Studsnts gain an ability to exercise judgment and discrlmlnstlon 
in oach area of the arts through sn analysis of ths criteria of 
excellence for that discipline. 

a Students have ongoing opportunities to evaluate their arte 
performances, works, snd compositions. 

a Studsnts' artworke are exhibited for recognition snd apprecia- 
tion throughout the school's buildings. 

a Students engsge in sctivities which promote their understanding 
of the arts for lifelong involvement, including the potential for 
careers. 

a Teschsrs of ths artss 

- Teach ths srts as an academic discipline. 

- Motivsts studsnts by dsmonstrstlng artistic abilities snd 
creetivity. 

- Employ sxperiential teaching methods whenever appropriate. 

- Use community resources, including practicing artists. 

a A coordinatod planning process is used to evaluate the fine 
arte program and to implement changes that will increase the 
effectiveness of the curriculum. 

a Teachers psrticipate in ongoing staff development in srts 
instruction. 

a Ths necessary resources for arts instruction, production, snd 
performance sre secured through the joint efforts of the leaders 
in the school community, including parents and community mem- 
bers. Parents and community members also ass is in securing the 
necessary resources. 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Vocational -technical education provides students an opportunity 
to explore, evaluate, and prepare for careers. Vocational -technical 
education complsmsnts and reinforces the core curriculum common to 
virtually all student-. 

Vocational -technical education is s continuum of well-planned, 
coordinated, articulated, and sequential education and vocational 
training experiences that prepare students for aucceeeful participa- 
tion in the co — unity, home, life, work, and college. It encompasses 
awareneea of cereere, exploration of joba, vocational guidance and 
counaeling, eetebliehment of cereer goal a, emplcyability skills, 
developeent of personal skills, job akille' cluetere, end general to 
apecific job akille. It preperee individuals for job entry, job 
advancement, more advanced training, job retraining, and entrspre- 
neurehip. 

Vocational-technical educetion in Celifornie comprisss nins 
msjor subject msttsr progremet agriculturel educetion, office 
education, marketing education, consumer end homsmsklng education, 
home economice-releted occupstions, heelth careere educetion, 
Industrial arte educetion, technicel education, end trede end 
industrisl educetion. 



Vocational-technical education has 8 dusl purpose in its mission 
to benefit individusls ss well as socisty as s whole. All atudente— 
males and females, the gifted snd disadvantaged, the handicappsd, and 
minority and nonminority students— have the right to select a career 
and receive education and training to make their goals possible. 

Students whoee cereer gosls include employment immediately after 
leeving high school end who want to learn the akille and concepts 
rsquired for sn occupstion hsvs sccsss to specific occupational 
training programs from a variety of eourceai the comprehensive high 
echool, the regional occupational center/program (ROC/P) aeeoclated 
with the echool, the community college, adult education, and the 
community. 

In applying the criterion for vocational-technical educetion, 
coneider how the comprehensive high school, the ROC/P, the community 
college, edult education, and the community interrelete to maximize 
vocational-technical education opportunities for etudente. Coneider 
eleo essistance given to handicapped atudente, students in nontradl- 
tional programe, pregnent etudente, eingle parents and homemakere, 
economically and educationally diaadvantageo etudente, and to 
atudente with limited-English proficiency to help them succeed in 
their vocational-technical education coursss arJ programe. 



Students learn abo*»t various careere eo they can make meaningful 
choicee related to cereere end develop plene for careere. They 
develop general employability skills that ere nsceeeery for aucceaa 
in a career and apply to successful living. Student a have the 
opportunity to etudy occupational cluetere, end they have acceee to 
vocational -technical education programe to leern the apecific occupa- 
tional akille and concepts required for employment or advancement in 
a particular occupation. Studente' baaic academic akille ere rein- 
forced throughout the entire vocational education prr-iram by applying 
baelc academic akille to handa-on taeke. 

Studente ere assisted in making meaningful choicee about their 
cereere through their participation in awareneea etudiea of cereere 
end activities thet include exemining the prerequieitee end the 
cherecterietice of varioua occupetione. The etudente prepare plane 
thet eddreee cereer goele, the couree eequencee leading co the 
goele, end other integrel componente of the atudente* educational 
programe, including participation in aupervieed community -baaed 
educetionel experiencee and atudente 1 vocetionel orgenizetion 
ectivitiee. 

Studente leern generel employebility akille, including job 
interview techniquee; interpersonal relationship* with cuetomere, 
co-workera, and supsrvisors} and work ethics euch ee punctuality, 
accuracy, neetneea, and efficient end effective use of time. 

Studente heve the opportunity to perticipete in the etudy of 
occupetione in the ereee of agricultural educetion, office educe- 
tion, marketing educetion, cone user end homamaklng sducstion, hone 
4 I economice-releted occupetione, health careere education, induatrial 
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arte educetion, technicel educetion, end trade end ir.dua'rial 
sducstion. Students gsin broad concspts of en occupational clustsr, 
general skills, spscific skills with wlds sppllcatlon, snd they 
ecquire en underetending of the neture of work in the verloue 
oc cups t ions within the cluster. 

The comprshsnsivs high school, ths ROC/P sssocistsd with ths 
school, the community college, edult educetion, end community 
cooperate in providing students whoss csrssr plsns Include job 
prepsrstion with sccsss to sn srtlculstsd occupational training 
program. In theee progreme etudente learn akille end concepte 
identified by prvtitionere snd rspreeentetivee of business, in- 
dustry, snd lsbor ss those thst ere currently required in epeclfic 
occupetione. 

Studente reinforce their ossic academic end crlticel thinking 
skills by spplying thsoreticel concspts to practical tasks, such ss 
ths spplicstion of English lsngusge ekille to writing business 
lsttsra and eethemeticel celculetione to diagnosing end repeiring 
slsctronic cosponsnts. Skills and concepte learned by students in 
vocstionsl-tschnicsl sducstion srs ussd aa an alternative way to 
sstisfy graduation requirsments in core academic subjects when they 
ere comparable to those taught in academic courses. 

Studsnts in vocstionsl-tschnicsl education programs progress 
through s*qusntislly structursd units of instruction and courses 
offsred by the coepreheneive high echool, the ROC/P, the com mu nity 
college, and the edult school, and in community fecilitiee. The AO 
progreme ere designed with objectivee of performance end provide 
edequete duration end inteneity for the etudente to accomplish their 
objectivee. Teschere in the echoole end smployere in business snd 
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Vocational-Technical Education (cont.) 



industry understand the sequential nature of the programs and jork 
cooperatively to ensure that the units of instruction currently 
taught in schools and the skills and concepte reinforced through 
comunity-based experiences coincide. 

Students participate in learning activities conducted in claas- 
roome end laboratories in the schools and in supervised learning 
activities in the community. 

Students having difficulty succeeding in the vocational-techni- 
cal education program are given appropriate special assistance to 
help the* successfully complete the program. Students with limited 
proficiency in use of the English language may be helped by a bi- 
lingual tutor and with textbooks end written instructions in the 
lsngusge with which they ere most familiar. Students with lemming 
handicapa receive special assistance or remedi \ instruction. Other 
etudents needing aaaiatance receive help to overcome the difficulty 
that prevents them from succeeding in the vocational-technical 
education proqra*. 

Vocational-technical education organizations provide etudents 
with the opportunity to develop interpersonal, leadership, citizen- 
ship, snd occupstionsl skills as sn integral part of instruction. 
Students experience the democrstic process in action and gain self- 
confidence by participating in both cooperative and competitive 
activities. 



e Students develop awareness of careers by making use of services 
and activities such est 

- Receiving sssistance in gathering and interpreting information 
on careere in the careers* center, in the classroom, and from 
guest speakers 

- Complsting sptitude and intereet tests for careers snd hsving 
the results explsinsd to them 

- Participating in exploratory and general work experience 
education programs, to realiatically explore the world of 
work 

- Developing career plana, with the assistance of counselora and 
teachers, that contain immediate and long-range career goals 

a General smployability skills snd concepts srs interwoven through- 
out the entire vocational-technical education curriculum. Stu- 
denta learn job interview techniquea and on-the-job interpersonal 
relationahipa in specific unite of inatruction in vocational- 
technical education coursea. In all coureee, work *thica, auch 
as punctuality, accuracy, neatness, and efficient and effective 
uee of time, are learned and reinforced during the daily activi- 
ties of the course. 
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Vocational-technical education curricula 8re reviewed regularly 
by subject-matter advisory committees. The purpose of these reviews 
is to keep the programs pertinent to the workplace, to new and 
emerging technologies, and to the current labor market. 

Vocational-technical education teachera are experienced in 
their occupational fielde and keep current with changing techno- 
logies. The teachers meet regularly for formal ataff developmental 
activities, for informal opportunitiee to exchange ideas and con- 
cerns, and for coordination in planning, implementing, and evaluating 
the program. 

Each vocational-technical education eubj set -matter area lead 
person meets regulsrly with the school's principal to discuss the 
vocational educstion program and its role in the echool'a totsl 
program. 

The administration of the school, the district, snd ths ROC/P 
eupport vocstional-technical educetion by encouraging atudente to 
enroll in the program, making time available for~the etudents to 
take the classes, providing qualified teachere, and providing 
atudente with access to adequate facilitiee that meet health and 
esfety requirements, equipment currently being used in business and 
industry, and neceaaary materials and supplies for Implementing 
quslity vocstionsl-technical eccation instruction. Such quality 
inatruction ia required for the etudente to prepare for the occupa- 
tions of their choice. 



a Students lewn concepte and akille common to a variety of occup*- 
tione within an occupational cluster. Examples of skills common 
to s clustsr srs typewriting/keybosrding thst have broad applica- 
tion in the clerical and data processing clusters of occupations 
snd to othe* clusters as well, snd blueprint reading that ia 
applicable to a wide range of mechanical, construction, snd 
design occupations. 

a Students whose career goale include immediate employment on 
leaving high school hsve acceas to epecific occupational skills 
training programs. Ths occupstions for which ths trsining is 
provided havs s preeent or projected demand for new employeee, snd 
intereet surveye indicste students' demand for the training. The 
ski 11a and concepts lsarnsd by the students are identified v 
practitioners snd represent stives of buaineea, Industry, and 
labor as those currently required for entry intc the occupation. 
The ski lie and concepte are expressed in performance objectlvee. 

a The curriculum is arranged sequentially and preeented to the 
students in a variety of methods, including! 

- Large-group instruction - Simulated job site work 

- Small-group instruction - Supervised occupstionsl 

- Individual instruction experiences st sites in 

- Laboratory work the community 
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Vocational -Technical Education (cont.) 



a Vocational-technicel education atudanta participate in the activi- 
tiea of atudanta 1 vocational organizations that are appropriate 
to thair occupational areas of study. The organizations arei 

- Distributive Education Clubs of America, DECA 

- Future Buaineaa Leaders of America, FBLA 

- Future Farmers of America, FFA 

- Future Homemakere of America - Home Economics Related Occupa- 

tional FHA-HERO 

- Vocational Induatrial Clubs of America, VICA 

a A eublect-matter adviaory committee, whose membere include a 
practitioner and repreaentativea of buaineaa, industry, and 
labor, regularly reviews ths curriculum and makes recommendations 
concerning such areas est 

- Curriculum content 

- Adequacy of equipment and facilitiee 

- Placement 

e Vocational -technical education teacheret 

- Have adequate work experience in the occupation they are 
teaching, 

- Have profeasionaJ preparation in the vocational eubject in 
which they teach. 

- Remain current in their areas through activitiea such as 
participation in professional and technical conferences and 
workehope end by working occasionally in the relevant occi^a- 
tion. 

a Each vocational-technical education eubject -matter area lead 
peraon meete regularly with the school's principal to discuss the 
statue of curriculum, facilitiee, equipment, and staffing, and to 



coordinate the goale and objectives of ths subject-matter area 
with those of the totsl school. 

Ths administration of ths high school, adult sducation, the 
dietrict, and the ROC/P support vocational -technical education 
byi 

- Providing adequate vocational guidance and counseling services 

- Allowing appropriats vocational -technical education unite of 
inet ruction to meet some of the core academic graduation 
requirement a 

- Scheduling enough periods per day in the school for students to 
have time for vocational-technical education electlves 

- Selecting vocational-technical education teachers who have 
sufficient and appropriate professional preparation and occupa- 
tional experiences in the eubject 

- Providing acceee to £ properly equipped and eupplied work 
atation for each atudent in a facility that meets all aafety 
and health standards 

- Providing necessary support services for special needs students 
in vocational-technical education 

- Providing teachers adequate time for any vocational- technical 
education program that conducta year-round activitiea 

- Providing teachera adequate time for Integral activities that 
occur outside the classroom 

• Providing adequate opportunities for vocational-technical 
sducation teachera to participate in conferences, workshop?}, 
and othsr appropriate activities deaigned to help them keep 
current in their areae of vocational-technical inatructlon 



STUDENTS 1 PATHS THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 



During high school eech student tikes his or her own psth 
through the courses offered. Thie criterion deecribee how these 
pet he ere constructed end the impact of the peth taken on etudente' 
learning. Two fundamental curricula i sauce erst 

e Dose eech etudent'e peth teke hie or her through e core of 
leeming expected of ell high achool graduates? 



e Doee eech etudent'e peth go beyond thie common core through the 
coureee end leeming thet enable the etudent to meet hie or her 
goele end prepere the etudent for succeee in higher education 
and/or the work place? 

In epplying thie criterion, coneider all etudente, Including 
Maited-Englieh-proficient etudente, educst ionslly disadvantaged 
etudente, thoee etudente echieving at e level significantly below 
their peers, gifted end telented etudente, and etudente receiving 
apeciel education instruction and services. 



All etudente echieve e core of common leexninge thet enables 
the* to cnderetand, perticipete in, and carry on the civilizetion in 
which we live. Beyond thie coason core, elect ivee and specialized 
coureee of etudy give ell etudente the opportunity to prepere thea- 
eelvee for higher educetion end/or the work p 1 ecs. Studente ere 
enrolled in the Mst challenging and engaging sequence of coureee 
thet eult their different talents, nesde, and aspirations; programe 
for honors, .advanced placements, college preperetion, vocational - 
tschnlcel educetion, general educetion, and remediation are avail- 
sbls. Taken together, the core end the apecielized coureee provide 
e four-yeer path for eech student to develop to hie or her greeteet 
potentiei and be prepared to achieve poeteecondery goele. 

The curriculue experienced by e*ch student ee he or she pro- 
greeeee along hie or her peth through high school is broad-based and 
balanced. In addition to the core curriculue of Englisn, history/ 
socisl science, esthsestics, science, the fine arte, end foreign 
language, etudente are guided to take the coureee thit will prepere 
thea fully ?or entronc* into higher education and/or eeployaent for 
their choeen career. Each couree selected elong the etudent'e peth 
chellengee hia or her to be en active learnsr, to apply whet he or 
ehe is leerning, end to eyntheeize new ideee end concepte with 
thoee previouely learned. Studente have alternetivee for acquiring 
core ek-lle end knowledge! there era different coureee with com- 
parable core content. 

The etudente leern about e wide range of careere end whet they 
auet do to prtpere for cereere of intereet to then. They ere 
encoursgsd to sst csrser go sis end plan e peth through school thet 
will prepere then to achieve their goele. 

Studente ere able to move froa one peth into another by wey of 
bridgee thet invite thea to croee over to acre challenging paths. 
The echool hse definite proceduree for identifying potentially 
cepeble end/or underchellenged etudente in the lower or average 
levele of inetruction, and hss developed eupport eyeteae thet help 
these etudente to echieve in higher level cleeeee. Where appropri- 
ate, treneitiunel cleeeee sre dssignsd to hslp students to bs 
succsssful in s aore challenging environaent. The echeduling 
proceduree fecilitete tranefere into aore chellenging pethe. 
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Studente end perente ere ewere thet there ie e common core of 
knowledge thet the etudente will be expected to aeeter prior to 
graduation. They eee the value of thie core of etudiee. 

47 



Requler claaeee ere being aade aore chellenging so thet ell etudente 
will be better prepersd to lead productive end eetiefying lives 
efter high school. 

All students neve equal opportunities and experience widespread 
ecceee to quelity inetruction. Attention to equity and access 
is epparent in the deeign and implementation of the curriculue and 
in the echeduling process. As e result, ell etudente have ecceee 
to, end receive eupport for, success in the core'e progrea. Studente 
froa groupe underrepreeented in college are encouraged to enroll in 
college preperetory coureee. Regardless of gender, ethnicity, or 
hendi capping condition, etudente have ecceee to vocational -technical 
educetion progrsae related to their career intereete. 

Perente, teschere, end counselors help etudctnte eet e peth thet 
eiae towerd their highest, aoet reelletlc goele. Studente are able 
to discuss thsir progrea of etudiee, life goele, end career ambitions 
with their teechere end/or couneelore. A echool wide eyetea of 
Guidance fecilitetea ouch interaction end emphasizes the collabora- 
tive r.eture of the processss of couree eelectlon. Perente ere 
ectively encoursgsd to participate in the processes of course eelec- 
tlon ee pert of the established procedures. The tiasllnese of taking 
certein critical coureee ie eaphaeized in ths counseling of etudente 
end ie known to the perente. Teechere, couneelore, and etudente 
regulerly eveluete eech etudent'e peth to eneure thet it ie both 
comprehensive and belenced. Info mst ion gained froa these evalua- 
tione ie ueed to aeke needed chengee in couree offerlnge end 
echeduling. Studente 1 placement ie based on standard criterie and 
not just on personal Judgments. 

Studente end perente ere given timely, eccurete, and clear 
assessments end edvice concerning the students 1 leeming progress. 
Thsss eveluetione ere given to Improve performance and encourage 
eech etudent to attain hie or her highest potential. 

Studente ere encouraged to develop s four-year perspective and 
to clerifv their goele accordingly. They understand and experience 
how whet they sre leerning ie interreleted. They feel thet whet 
they ere leerning ie iaportant to their livee now end in the future. 
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e This cprs covsrs the skills, knowledge, and values eech etudent 
neede to be en active end productive aeaber of our society. 
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Students' Paths Through High School (cont*) 



s Each student hss access to courses that fulfill his or her needs 
end talents, ensbling ths student to meet nis or her goals for 
high school and beyond* 

a Students experience a program that is continuous in concept and 
development of skills i 

• The courses' content is not unnecessarily duplicated. 

- The courses' content ie part of a continuum of learning— no 
gaps in learning exist. 

- Successful complstion of the courses leads students to ths 
acquiaition of the identified base of knowledge of the core 
curriculum, 

s Studsnts and parents are encouraged to consider more chellsnging 
altsrnativss thst will promots broadsr career opportunities on 
graduation* 

a Ths school has a process thst enables studsnts to take advantage 
of bridging into more challenging paths. 

- Traneitional courses are readily available* 

- Studente have high expectations for thsir careers and maximize 
the educational options available to meet these. 

- Programa are offered to encourage tne students to explore 
expanded opportunities. 
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- Studsnts are encouraged to consider career goala that are 
nontraditional for their gender or background. 

a Traneitional classes enable students with lower skill levels to 
access highsr lsvsl content. 

a Studente and parents have been mads swsrs of the various options 
and paths available to them, based on the studsnts' strengths 
and unique interests snd abilities, and parents are actively 
encouraged to participate in the course selection process* 

a Students have and take advantage of regular opportunities to 
discuss their various educstional psths, lifs gosl'j, and career 
ambitiona with their teachers, counselors, snd rols models from 
business, industry, and labor* 

- Ths psths fulfill studsnts' netJs snd mast studente' goals. 

- Studsnts sre assisted by trained, interested, snd concerned 
school-sits stsff* 

a Teachera and counselors regulsrly review with the student his or 
hsr educational plana and progress towsrd them* 

a Studente understand how each course is an integral part of their 
own four-year program, and underetand and experience how what 
they are learning fita together* 

a The schools' personnel and programs focus on ths studsnts' 
psrsonal and acadsmic success. Studente feel thst whst they are 
learning is important to them now and in the future* 
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Integrated skills ere thoee skills thst students must develop 
and employ in order to master the content of the courses they tske 
during high school. Skills and content are integrated by both 
instructors and students to achieve learning outcomes. These skills 
havs departmental and schoolwide agreement, and skill acquisition and 
development are an integral part of all course work. Consistent 
application of these integrated skills enables students to master 
content of the courses. 



Students ars developing and using ths skills of thinking, 
learning, listening, speaking, writing, reading, and calculating. 
Written schoolwide policies and departmental implementation plans 
ensure that these skills ars devsloped in all students regardless of 
ths paths the students take through high school. Uniform expecta- 
tions for development of skills are practiced departmentwide and 
schoolwide. All departmental plana specify the skills developed in 
each course offered by the department and describe how the skills are 
integrated in each subject matter area. Departmental plans set up a 
system that enables progressive and developmental ekill training. 
Faculty members are implementing the departmental plane in each 
courss syllabus. 

As a result of this fccue on these integrated skills, students 
in lower and average levele of achievement are able to move into a 
more demanding curriculum. An emphasis on integrated ekille in the 
core courses in the first two years of high school givss these 
students both ths skills and content needed to succeed in the more 
demanding curriculum. At the same time, etrengthening the skills of 
the students in highsr level courses challenges them to continually 
excel. 

All students are expected to increase their thinking skills. 
Assignments require students to regularly use higher level mental 
proceeds that include analysis, interpretation, evaluation, problem 
solving, application of principlss, and creativity. Faculty members 



• The specific skills integrsted into the curriculum includet 

- Reading— Students extract weaning from printed material. Thr 
process requires decoding, comprehension, interpretation, and 
learning . 

- Writing— students communicate ideas effectively in written 
form, with correct ueage end spelling. 

- Speaking— Students effectively communicate ideas orally in 
different aituationat one-on-one, email and large groups, 
public speaking, and dramatic presentation. 

- Listening— Students understand both the content and emotional 
meaning from the oral language of other people. Attending 
behaviors and active liatening are neceasary components of this 
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SKILLS 



The continued development end use of these integrsted skills 
is a significant objective of the school, which recognizes the need 
of all studsnts for lifelong learning. 

In applying thia criterion, conaider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those studsnts achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented atudenta, and atudenta receiving 
special education instruction and aervicea. 



continually model such skills, and the materials of instruction, 
the learning and teaching process, and ths methods of testing 
reflect this emphasis on higher level mental processes. Schoolwide 
support for rsising expectstions for students' thinking is present; 
and parent a, atudenta, and community members underatand and aupport 
the commitment to developing the thinking akilla of each student. 

Students receive regular feedback on their akill development 
progrees. Time end effort are taken to extend the students' 
proficiency level in each of the integrated skills. 

Studente receive instruction and aaalatance in library and 
media use and learn how to acceea and uae a range of Information 
sourcee. The library offers ample collections of books that support 
extension of atudenta 1 interest in the priority currlcular objectives 
of the echool, thus enabling atudenta to explore and research in an 
in-depth manner. Libraries are open before and after echool to 
encourage the maturation of atuuenta as Independent learners. 
Libraries offer support servicee for teachers to integrate library 
uae in regular assignments. 

The faculty's in-eervice programs address the trslnlng needed by 
the faculty to become increasingly proficient in planning and execut- 
ing objectivee of ekill development in their courses. Admin.tstrstors 
and faculty members continue to raise their own levels of *''ills 
through both in-service programs and personal development programs. 



- Thinking— Studente reason and reflect, and use judgment to make 
effective decisions. Thinking involves knowing facta, compre- 
hending the dota, applying information to a particular issue, 
analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating. Thinking engages the 
higher mental processes of problem solving, the application of 
principlee, and creativity that enable atudenta to relate what 
tliey are learning to the problems of day-to-day life. 

- Calculating — Students uae numbere, arithmetically and alge- 
braically, in both conceptual and practical application and to 
understand ths relationships and logic of mathematics. 

- Learning — Studente gain knowledge and underatand information 
in some systematic order and then use what is mastered in both 
an academic and practical life context. Learning is the con- 
tinual diacovery of better ways of acquiring knowledge and the 
ability to assess and use the knowledge. Learning requiree the 
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Integrated Skills (coot.) 



effective uee of etudy skills. Students are encouraged to 
examine the organizational and conceptual strategies they uee to 
laern and are helped in becoming more effective learners* 

a A achoolwida agreement that all students need to develop the 
skills of reading, •peaking, lietening, thinking, calculating, 
end learning and the teaching 01 these skills is part of every 
teacher's curriculum and instructional strstegiee. 

e The leaders at the echool ensure that these skills srs integreted 
into the courses both in tho instructors' plans and in the 
student a' work. 

a Each teacher within each department infusee these skills into all 
sspecta of the curriculum, building on ekille lesrnsd in s 
vsriety of other contexts. A cumulative advancement of all 
student a 1 skille is present. 

a The development of thinking skills is central to instruction! 

- Instructional materials include s highsr mental process 
emphasis. 

- Instruction includes obeervatione, reflectio on observations, 
uae of firathand information and daily experiences, primary 
aource material, end experimentation. 

- Students learn the nature of the subjects and ths waya of 
thinking they repreeent elong with fectuel content. 



- Inetruction tends to be bsssd on inquiry with higher mental 
process questioning. 

- Testing includes focmstivs tests with feedback snd corrsctions 
on higher mental process questions. 

a Emphesis on these skills is eepecially evident within the core 
curriculum required of the students during ths first two yeare of 
high echool. A echoolwide plan organizes this effort. 

a Studente needing epecific help in the bssic skills of reeding, 
writing, epeaking, listening, and mathemetice receive help in 
special classes or at apecisl times in regular classes. 

a Transitional claaaee enable studente with lower skill levele to 
have access to highsr level content and place speciel emphasis on 
ths intsgratsd skills to facilitats students 1 mobility bstwssn 
courses. 

a The libraries 1 services snd hours snd teaching practlcss en- 
courage students to sxplors and use the library for assigned work 
and their own interests. 

s In-eervice programs on development of skills snabls faculty 
members to receive appropriate and timely inetruction on inte- 
grating each of ths skills into their Instructlonsl program and 
on refining their own skills. 

a In all couraea at all grads levels, studente receive reguler 
feedback on their development of skills in each skill area. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 



Instructional practices focus on the tesching snd learning 
thst is tsking place in every classroom in the school. It includes 
Methods for tssching content snd design of Methods of thought end 
communication of s discipline! deeign of lsseons to promote students* 
lesrningi methods end Materials used in instruction! students' 
assignments snd classrooa activities! student-teacher interaction in 
the clsssro^i! snd teachers 1 expect stions for the students 1 success. 



In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficisnt etudents, educationally c'sadvantsgsd 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented atudente, and studente receiving 
special educstion instruction end services. 



Tsschere know the csntrsl ieauea, the aajor works and people, 
end the primary asLiods of thought snd co— unicatlon aeaociated with 
the sub J set ares they are teaching. They model genuine interest snd 
enthusieea for the subject, show the students whet is interesting, 
snd sxeits In thsa a deal re to learn sore sbout the subject. Learn- 
ing tiae ia concentrated on the iaportant prioritise of the subject, 
end atudsnts are taught how to learn the subject snd how to evaluate 
the ralative iaportance of its vsried content. School leedere 
support sf-sff msmbsrs* sf forts to iaprove instruction snd are 
knowledgabls about curriculum end inetructional practice. 

Studanta engage in the aethoda of thinking and comajunlcstlng 
chsrscterletlc of ths discipline. Claaeroo* ectivitiee encourage 
atudante to oevalop and elaborate ideaa, to synthesize new knowledge 
with their own previously acquired ideaa, and to expreea these 
ideaa ovally md in writing. Students periodically explore selected 
topice in en in-depth asnner as part of projects coaplsted over 
extended periode of tine. The proportion of learning tiae sllocsted 
to euch projects snd the average length of tiae per project increase 
over the duration of the course end over the grade levela. 

Lcaaona are deeigned eo that students experience s complete 
leerning cycle. Students ara prepared for the new content! the 
content is introducsd, then tsught to ths students > the students 
spply the tontsnt first with guidance and feedback, then indepen- 
dently! fin-lly, they tranafer the content to new situati ns in 
syntheeie with othsr content. Throughout thie cycle, aoro fluently 
in the eerly phsses, ths teacher monitors the understanding of the 
students, sd^usting snd retesching se neceaasry. Teachers eaploy a 
wide repertoire of teaching aethoda to aatch the kind of learning 
deelred, etyle of learning, etyle of teaching, type of content, and 
resources available. The instruction the student receives provides 
hia or her with the skills snd knowledge necessary to develop the 
capacity to think snd learn on their own. 

Studente have frsqusnt opportunities to eaploy their strengths 
snd intsreete in leerning ectivitiee. Variatione in tssignments snd 
tssching asthods sre utilized when needed to match etudents 1 needs 



snd ws of leerning; hslp is givsn when students need it. Pece, 
depth, end focus sre sdjusted to kssp etudents of every ability 
level engsgsd in lsarning coaaon topics. Students understand the 

Curpose of their assignments and what they are expected to do; they 
now whet they will lssrn by completing the work! and they have e 
good chance of doing eo succssc fully. Students with lsngusgs 
difficulties angsgs in guided langusgs dsvslopmont activities 
appropriate to each subject tsught. Studente 1 motivation to learn 
ia recognized end encouraged throughout the retool. 

CI ss Broom discussions era used to help etudents recognize the 
central issuee of the eubject end analyze, synthesize, snd 
svsluate what they are learning. Studente of every level of anility 
ars asked questions of spproprists difficulty. Classrooa discussions 
stiaulste students' interest in the subject. All students feel free 
to psrticipste in classrooa lsarning activities? each student takes 
an activs psrt in ths clsss. Tsschere respond frequently snd 
informativsly to atudente* responses. 

Expectations for learners' behavior are clearly defined snd 
consistently asintained. Grading policies snd standards are known 
to students snd psrentej they are applied fairly. Students sre 
alertsd to thsir progress snd provided specific suggestions for 
iaprovsasnt st regular intervals. Students receive prompt feedback 
on their completed sssignments. 

Ths sllocstion of t^e teacher's attention to groupe end indi- 
viduel etudents is belani J, timely, and 'air. Positive verbal and 
nonverbel support encour^es learning effort and progress. Inter- 
actions ere guided by the evident belief thst all students can and 
will lssrn. Tims is managed to maximize learning. Studente 1 stten- 
r ion to the leerning activity is not disrupted by other etudents, 
announcements, or othsr nonlnatructional events. Nor do thsy have 
to welt for directions, clarifications, or required mater* ils. 
Excellence in work an y aasignments ia exhibited by atudente st all 
levels of schisvsment! the craft of learning is taught and nurtured 
in day-to-day sctivities. Studonts are taught to help each other 
learn. 



s Teachers in ssch curriculer area sre thoroughly knowledgeable of 
the eubject. They know snd ars able to teach the cent r si issues! 
they are fsmilisr with the major worka, know the rolss snd impact 
of the major people associated with ths works, and are able to use 



these works snd psopls in assignments that give life to the 
subject for the students. Thsy know tiie primsr, methods of 
thought snd communicstion of tnoir discipline and srs able to 
tssch those methods to thsir etudents. 



Instructional Practice* (cont.) 



a Teachere' knowledge of their subject enables them to concen- 
trate inatruction on the important pridritiee of the subject and 
tn teach etudente how to evaluate the relative importance of the 
ideaa, events, works, snd people by ueing knowledge of the 
subject. 

s Teschsrs sre interested in and enthusiastic sbout thsir subject 
and are able to inatill a like interest and enthusiasm in their 
student a. 

a Teachera dee ion claeeroom sctivities thst rsquirs students to 
develop and elaborate the ideaa of the diecipline, to confine 
these new ideaa with their own idoss, to writs regularly sbout 
thee), snd to discuss the*. 

s Individusl and group projects sre assigned to allow students to 
explore srsss of ths disciplins in depth. These projects srs 
extended over tins snd become more frequent snd mors Jn-depth aa 
ths students progress through ths disciplins. 

s Lee sons include all ths eteps of the lssrning cyclst 

- Students srs prspsred for the new content by s rsvisw for 
continuity with previous lssrning snd s check for knowledge of 
the prerequieitee to the new content. 

- Advenes organiz*re, such as ths purpose snd objsctivss of the 
lesson, some id ess of what will be leerned, sctivities end 
asslgnasnts to bs ussd, snd so forth, furthsr prspars the 
students for ths new content. 

- The content is introduced. 

- Studente participats in intsrsctivs learning activities suited 
to the content. 

- They use the new content with guidsnce snd feedback. 

- They work independently with the content. 

- They tranafer the content to other knowledge and ekillt. 

s Tsschsrs monitor etudente 1 underetanding, giving feedback, 
sdjusting the sctivities snd sssignmente, snd retsaching ss 
neceeeary. Theee feedback-corrective proceduree occur at regular, 
frequent intervale, 

e Teachere have and uae a wide repertoire of teaching methods to 
ensure studsnts 1 lssrning. 

s Instruction emphssizes the etudente' cspscity to think snd lesrn 
on thsir own. 



s Lsssons srs designed to engsge studsnts' interest snd employ 
thsir strengths; snd pace, depth, snd focus are sdjusted to keep 
each student engaged in the lesson and motivsted to leern. 

e Student e know what they are expected lo do and what they will 
learn, snd they expect to succeed. 

s Studente with limited-English proficiency, those using nonstandard 
English, and thoae with underdeveloped language skills ars 
provided guided language developmental activities appropriate to 
the subject being tsught. 

s Clsss diacuesione regularly srs ussd to holp students identify the 
major issuss, idsss, snd events; to snslyze, syr.theeize, snd 
svsluate what thsy srs lssrning; and to stimulate interest in the 
subject. 

e Ir clsss discussions! 

- All studsnts psrticipsts. 

- Studente at all level** of ebility are asked questions of 
appropriate difficulty. 

- Teachers direct queetions to keep sll studsnts involved. 

-Studente who srs stuck or answer Incorrectly srs cued or 
coached to s correct reeponee. 

- Time is given to sllow studsnts to formulate en answer. 

- The questions hslp the studsnts snalyze, synthesize, snd 
evaluate what they are learning. 

- Teechere reepond by acknowledging, supplying additional cleri- 
fication and illuatration, modifying, applying, comparing, snd 
summarizing students 1 responses. 

s Clse« tins is uaed for learning activities thst benefit most from 
tsschsrs' intsraction; homowork tins is ussd for assignments 
suited to independent work. 

s Students know what ia expected o' them aa learnere; they under- 
stand grading policies and atanovrda, and thsy believe the 
policies snd standards ars cons 1 ttently snd fairly applied. 

a Studente receive regular progress reporte in addition to prompt 
fssdbsck on aaaignmenta, including homework, and specific 
suggest ions for improvement. 

s Ths teachere 1 attention to groupa and individual studente le 
balanced, timely t and fair. 
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Instructional Practices (cont.) 



• Instruction is Managed to maximize learning. 

- Studsnts know how class tine is organized, what they are 
supposed to be doing, and when assignments are to be completed. 

- Tine commitments are kept. 

- Studenta do not have to wait fo* .rectione, clarifications, or 
required materials, 

- Uae of scarce equipnent or materials is scheduled to minimize 
unproductive waiting. 



- Class interruptions by announcement? , other students , or other 
noninstructional events are kept to a minimum. 

- Learning is encouraged, supported, and valued in the day-to-do, 
interactions between teachers and etudents. 

- Excellence in work and assignments is exhibited by etudents at 
all levels of achievement. 

- Students help each other to learn. 
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Special needs programs in secondary schools are those that 
provide services for educationally disadvantaged students, limited- 
English -prof icient students, gifted and talented students, and 
students receiving special education services. The services provided 
to thea* students support th*ir scquisition of ths cors curriculum 
snd theiv psrticipstion in school's total program and enable them 
to become succsssful 1; arnera. Sti^enta with apecial needs ars not 
isolated from their peers f they enjoy access to this core of common 



The spscisl asrvicss the students sre recsiving support their 
scqu^Uion of ths cors curriculum, and each student with spscisl 
need* is sxpected to aaater, to the extent of his or her ability, 
the core curriculum provided to all students. The total curriculum 
sxpsrienced by the atudenta is comprehensive, balanced, and appro- 
priate to the atudenta' career goal a. Special services help students 
complete and learn from the assigned work of the regular curriculum, 
rather than dlaplacing the regular curriculum. Students are expe- 
riencing success in lesming the skills and concspta of ths curric- 
ulum commensurate with their highest potential and are f ee i lng 
positive about themselves as lssrnsrs. 

The nethods, as to rials, snd assignments used in the course 
work are appropriate to the spscisl needs and activitiss of each 
studsnt whether those needs result from a handicapping condition, a 
primary language other than Englieh, or achievement levels signifi- 
csntly sbovs or below thoss of the majority of students. Spscisl 
ssrvices provids secerns to ths cors curriculum by providing compre- 
hensive instruct ion that promotes normal progress. Beyond the core 
curriculum, atudsnts with special needs hsve access to vocstionsl 
snd collsgs prspsrstory programs thst fit their csrssr gosls. 
Studsnts dsvslop their potential by means of challenging course work, 
appropriate couree placemenle, msntorship, and advanced placement 
whenever possible. For the high-ability or high-achieving studsnt, 
spscisl ssrvicss rsmovs ceilings, rsise the conceptual level, end 
extend ths breadth and depth of the cors program. 

The school environment encourages academic success for specisl 
nssds studsnts. Each adult working with the students is knowledge- 



s Studsnts with spscisl nssde hsve squsl sccsss to the core of 
common learning provided for all atudenta. 

- The curriculum received by studsnts with specisl needs is well 
bslancsd. It includes litsrsturs, msthsmstics, history/socisl 
science, scitincs, snd visusl snd fins arts. 

- Ths student's primary language ie used as a vehicle of instruc- 
tion to the degree necessary for him 01 her to hsve sccsss to 
ths rsgulsr cors of common lssrnings, to msks normsl progress 
through ths curriculum, to experience success, and to sustain 
adequate paychoaocial adjustment. 
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SPECIAL MEEDS 



lssrnings snd psrticipsts fully in thoss activities thst comprise 
daily life st school* 

In spplying this critsrion, consider sll students, including 
limited-English-proficient (LEP) studsnts, educetionslly disadvan- 
taged studsnts, thoss stL J -nts schieving st a level significantly 
bslow thsir peers, gifted snd tslsntsd studsnts, school-sgs parents, 
snd studsnts rscsiving spscisl educstion instruction snd ssrvicss. 



sbls about their nssds, cspsbilitiss, snd learning ^ogress and 
expects them to bs succsssful in school. All adults enthusiss- 
ticslly sssums ths rssponsibility of hslping ths studsnt with 
spscisl nssds reslize his or hsr potsntisl ss s lssrnsr by plsrming 
snd coordinsting sfforts to provids s cohsrsnt snd well-srticulsted 
progrsm. Work with studsnts is supportsd by spproprlsts stsff 
devrlopaent sctivitiss rslsting to specisl needs snd is focused on 
curriculum, instruction, ssssssment, snd studsnts' schlsvement. 

Counseling snd personnel ssrvices for students provide s strong 
link bstwssn spscisl nssds studsnts snd cors classes. Personnel 
practices for studsnts snsurs sccsss to, and support success in, 
this cors by coordinsting ths students' schsdulss to maxlmizs 
psrticipstion in ths school, facilitsting ths ssss in which students 
move from one psth to the next, snd focusing studsnts* attentions on 
choicss liksly to lssd to s strong foundstion in ths skills snd 
knowlodgs nsceessry for postsscondsry educstion snd/or s career. 
Studsnts rsgulsrly use ths ssrvices available in addressing a wide 
rsngs of concerns and feel comfortsble doing so. 

Ths schoolwids policieo snd procsdurss rsflsct squity in 
providing opportunitiss thst msxlmizs the students' potsntisl snd 
create sn environment where sll studsnts rssllzs succses in lssrning. 
Ths scsdsmic success of ths students with spscisl needs le actively 
aupported by the adminiatration, ataff , parsnts, and community. 
Ongoing communication and collaboration among teachera, specislist 
staff, counselors, snd psrents hsvs resulted in sn integrstsd program 
for ssch studsnt, sllowing him or hsr to experience a continuity of 
learning. 



- Opportunitiss exist for giftsd snd tslsntsd studsnts to 
tsks challenging coursss snd move rspidly through ths cors 
curriculum. 

- Studsnts with individuslized education progrsms (IEPs) psrtici- 
psts in ths cors curriculum to ths full extent permitted by 
their hsndicspping condition. 

s Ths spscisl ssrvicss rsceived by ssch spscisl nssds studsnt 
support his or hsr psrticipstion in the cors curriculum. 
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Special Neede (coot.) 



- Special aervicea focus on providing students with the skills 
they need in order to be successful lssrnsrs in ths regulsr 
curriculum. 

• Special services instruction is coordinated with rsgulsr 
instruction through the use of textbooks and other instructional 
materials, ss wsll ss through articulation of the skills and 
concspts bsing lesrnsd in esch curriculsr area. Special 
aervicea inetruction includes ths aajor concepts being addressed 
in the regular curriculum. 

- The curricular Materials , Methods of instruction, and assign- 
ments in esch course srs spproprists to ths student's needs, 
sbilitiss, and language proficienciea. 

- Learning activitiea in each couree build on and extend the 
student's current level of knowledge. Initial and ongoing 
sss<»ssMent of students 1 lssrning is timely end employe a 
vsristy of modss ss spproprists to ths learner, including 
assessment in ths student's primary language. 

- Students with apecial needs work on cooperstivs projects and 
aaalgnmente with other students j when they need help with a 
specific skill or .incept, it is provided in class by ths 
teschsr, s peer tutor, s volunteer, or s paraprofessional* 

- Special aervicea are provided with minimum disruption to ths 
student's psrticipstion in ths cors curriculum. 

- Special services supplement ths quslity of the instruction 
students would receive from the core curriculum. 

e The lessons and assignments received by the students with spec i si 
needs srs as rigorous and challenging for their diagnoeed level as 
those received by all students* 

- Lessons and assignments chsllenge ssch studsnt to exercise 
crestlvlty and to dsvslop the criticsl thinking skills of in- 
quiring, analyzing, solving problems, snd svslusting situstions. 

- Studsnts uss information ant? ideas from seversl content srsas 
to aolve problems. 

- Studsnts srs expsctsd to rssson snd reflect and use judgment 
snd problem-solving strstsgiss to wake effsctivs decisions. 

- Stsff snd students expect all students to bo successful lesrnere 
and to achieve their highest potentisl. 

- Gifted snd tslsntsd studsnts srs encouraged to uss the ints- 
grstsd content areaa to investigate, dssign, snd crests bsyond 
ths expectations of the regulsr curriculs. Thsy srs encouraged 
to develop learning and inquiry habits in ordor to become 
producers of knowledge* 
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s Students 1 work shows thst studsnts are experiencing success in 
lssrning skills snd concepts of ths curriculum, snd it is evident 
thst thsy fssl successful ss lssrnsrs in each curricular area* 

- Students msstsr ths skills snd concspts of each part of the 
curriculum before moving to new material. 

- A variety of materials snd activities srs used with studsnts who 
noH additional time on s givsn concept or skill, 

- LEP studsnts srs moving at a pace snd st a success level com- 
msnsursts with thsir diagnosed ability, and English is not an 
impediment to normal academic development* 

a Academic aucceee for studsnts with special needs is enthusias- 
tically supported by administrstion, faculty, and specialist 
staff. 

- Fbculty and specislist stsff work togsthsr to plan snd coor- 
dinsts sfforts to provide a coherent and articulated program for 
students. 

- Both initial and ongoing assessment data are shared between the 
regulsr faculty and specislist stsff* 

- Ongoing opportunities exist for rsgulsr fsculty counselors 
and specislist staff to mset and shsrs informstlon about the 
studsnt 1 s progress snd to plsn instructionsl and support 
services for him or her, such ss through teem teschlng or 
s studsnt study team approach. 

* Parente are kept full informed of the studsnt 's progress and 
participate in diacut ,ions with the student, counselor, and 
specislist staff regarding his or hsr program or courses* 

- Adults working with studsnts modsl effective thinking behaviors, 
including withholding judgmente, eearchlng for alternetives, 
striving for clarity, and othsr strstsgiss thst rsvesl ths 
vsluing of thinking skills. 

a Administrstion, teschlng stsff, snd counselors srs trained to 
understand the varying needs of studsnts with spsclsl nesds 
snd are aware of learning opportunities spproprists for these 
students. Thsy sre* 

- Trainsd to interact with studsnts snd provide opportunities to 
enhancs students' status in ths school and in ths classroom 

- Trained to provide comprehensible instruction in English to 
nonnative spssksrs for second langusgs acquisition snd subject 
mattar 

- Trsinsd on ths rols of ths primary language at school and 
at horns to support scsdsmic achisvsment snd psychosocial 
adjustment 
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The improvement processes are all those activities that involve 
the school and its staff in continuous organizational, curricular, 
and personal development in order to improve thu quality of the 
instructional program, ths environment and culture of tt*e school, 
the skills of the staff, and students 1 learning. The criterie for 
assessing the professional and institutions! renewal efforts at the 
echool revolve sround ths extent to wnich the activities promote a 
high-quality sducational program.. A key goal for the school as sn 



Ths school's decision-making processes ars clearly defined 
and widely known, and all involved understand their rolss in these 
o^ocsssss. The proceasss emphasize broad-based collaboration and 
include parents, students, and the community at large. The school 
site council ia intsgrsl to the school's decision-msklng process and 
it plays a central part in ths decisions mads to improve the school. 

Improvement goale reflect a strong academic orientation through- 
out the school, and the school's improvsmsnt processes focus on 
preparing students to lsad productive and satisfying lives. Changes 
in ths larger society aa wall ss the local community, demoqreohic 
changes, intellectual and cultural trans formations, technological 
changes, political movements, and changes in the expectations people 
have for schools ars considered in the setting of improvement goals. 

Ths school's leaderehip promotea and supports improvements in 
the schools' program consistent with the school'** and district's 
goals. Tims is allocated to a rsgular process of analyzing and 
evaluating data about studsnts' performance and motivation, staff's 
performance and morale, and implementation »f the instructional 
program. Baaed on discussion and understanding of what csusee the 
results evident in theee data, plana for improvsmsnt are made and 
implemented. 

The goals and objectives of the program are clearly defined, and 
standards and expectations for students' achievement and behavior are 
known and shared by ataff member* and etudente throughout the school. 
Ths allocations of resources, including time, and the working rela- 
tlonshlps of everyone at the school are focused on achieving these 
goala and objectives. The school's plan provides a focus of align- 
ment of curriculum, inetructional practices, and evaluation, the 
coordination between the rsgular program and services for studsnts 



e Teachers, adminiatrators, parente, studsnta, and community members 
work collaboratively to plan, implement, provide follow-up, end 
assess ths school improvsmsnt sf forts. 

- Ths improvement ef forta are designed to involve the school and 
ataff membere in continuous organizations! , curriculsr, and 
personal development mid to affect etudente' learning outcomes* 



PROCESSES 



organization is the institutional ism of an affective and meaningful 
improvement process. 

In applying this criterion, coneider all studsnts, including 
limited-Englich-prof icient studsnts, educationally diaadvantaged 
etudente, thoae studsnts achieving at a lsvel significantly below 
their peers, gifted end tblented students, and studsnts receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



with special neede are maintained through ongoing planning ef forte 
by teachers, specislist teschnrs, ths principal, and other adminis- 
trators. 

An open end trusting rapport is svidsnt among teachers and 
adminiatrators. Administrative and faculty leaders recognize that 
teachere are the primary decision makera in their classrooms and 
actively cunport their efforte o improve instruction. Teachers 
readily participate in the development and implementation of 
Improvsmsnt efforts throughout ths school. 

Stsff dsvslopment activities are ongoing and are planned, 
carried out, and evaluated for the purpoae of Improving the job- 
related knowledge and ekills of principala, teachere, Instructional 
aides, classroom voluntosrs, end othsr student eupport personnel, 
including parents, who regularly Interact with students. Commitment 
to continued participation in stsff dsvslopment activities is 
obvious. Tims allocations reflect the importence attached to 
peraonal and organizational renewal by individual fsculty members 
and adminiatrators and coxlsctively by ths school community. Adult 
intsrsction at the echool sustsins high Interest in professional 
growth and improvsmsnt. 

Supervision of instruction is ongoing and systematic. The 
procedures sre underetood by ell stsff msmbsrs; the process is 
clearly aimed at instructional improvement; and the results demon- 
strate the efforts of the entire stsff to make aupervlalon effective 
and purposeful. Teachere receive feedback that facilltatss instruc- 
tionsl improvsmsnt ss it is rslated to their tesching methods and 
etudente' learnings. Ths feedback ia based on dsts collected in 
claaaroom obssrvationa, atudenta 1 wor*, and discussion. Principals 
and othsr supervisors rscsivs feedback about ths process and their 
ekills used in making the process work. 



- A regular assessment of staff and school improvement activities 
helps promote better student learning. 

e The schools' staff is knowledgoabls about the decision-making 
process t 

- who is responsible for whet 

- Wha*, kinds of evaluation data are routinely collected 



Improvement Proceeeee (cont. ) 
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- How those data are analyzed, by whom, and how they /ire used in 
planning programmatic changes 

-How to uae the ongoing planning process to institute 
programmatic changes 

The school-site council is at the center of the improvement 
efforta at the school i 

- Council members participate in the assessment of school wide 
needs and establish priorities for improvement efforts* 

- Col .cil members, working with others at the school, establish 
improvsmsnt goals and objectives and design strategies to 
achieve those goals and objectives, 

- Council members dstermine how resources, including school 
Improvement funds, will be used to achieve the goals and 
objectives* 

- They periodically monitor the imp 1 lamentation of the improvement 
activities «»nd at least annually evaluate their effectiveness. 

The improvement goals and objectives focus on enabling students 
to lead aucceaaful and productive lives. They address concsrns 
beyond the immediate school, such ast 

- Changea in aociety - Intellectual and 

- Technological changea cultural transformation 

- Demographic changea - Political movements 

- Expect st ions for 
the school 

The Improvement efforts of ths school ars consistent with the 
districts and school's goals. 

Administrators and faculty organize, menage, and support an 
ongoing improvsmsnt process that has broad-baaed staff and 
parental participation and commitment* This process includes: 

- Evaluation of students 1 and staff 1 a performance 

- Evaluation of the curriculum and its implementation 

- Analyaia of symptoms and determination of causa 

- Plana for action 

- Strategies for implementation 

Time ia regularly allotted for collecting, analyzing* and evalu- 
ating data about the school's program and atudents' learning and 
for diacuaaiona about probable causes and solutions in areas in 
need of improvement. 

A broad-baaed collaborative planning proceae rr"?'ilta in: 
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- Standards and expectations for students 1 schievement and 
behavior are known and implemented throughout the school. 

- r * efforts of everyone st ths school ars focused on achieving 
the goal and objectives of ths plar 

- Alignment exists among curriculum, instruction, and evaluation 
in each department. 

- Services for students with special needs are coordinated with 
f he regjlar instructional program through the ongoing planning 
effort8 of those providing the se- vices. 

a The teachers demonstrate commitment to the school's ongoing 
improvement process: 

- A trusting and opsn rapport exists among teachers and between 
teachers and administrator. 

- Teachera are recognized and supported as the primary decision 
makers within their classrooms. 

- Tsschsrs are motivated by their sense of efficacy — the belief 
that what they do makes a difference in students 1 leerning. 

a Sta~f development activities ars teacher-directed, exoeriential, 
and problem-centered. 

- Sta^f development is school-based and addresses individual and 
schooi>.**d6 goals and specific student needs. 

- The assessment of students' progress in relation to the curric- 
ulum determines the instructional areaa requiring either 
individual or whole aLdff instruction and support. 

- Ths assessment of the participants 1 strengths, competencies, 
interests, and needa determines ths contsnt of ths staff 
development program* 

a The staff development activitiea are helping staff members refine 
existing skills as wsll as learn new skills, attitudes, and 
behaviors that ars more effective in the classroom setting, and 
gain knowledgs necessary for affective implementation of the 
curriculum* 

a The staff development activitiea use effective teaching practices, 
including : 

- Modeling - Peer observation, support, 

- Guided practice and assistance 

- Coaching - Follow-up auppcrt for staff 
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Improvement Processes (cunt.) 



• Staff are directly involved in planning and evaluating staff de- 
velopment activities and are committed to continued participation. 

a The mdsiniatrators actively support the program through partici- 
pation, allocation of time, and use or fiscal and personnel 
rear roes. 

a Instructional supervisors give timely feedback to teachers based 
on observations of classroom, students 1 performance, end discus- 
sion Feedback and coaching include i 
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Implementation of goals and objectives of 1 • curriculum 
Msnagenent of the classroom, including m* xrni use of time for 
instruction 

Interaction with students 

Design and presentation of lessons 

Development of chinking and communications skills 

Opportunities to express crsativity 
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THE CULTURE OF THE SCHOOL 



The culture of the school relates to the impact of the school's 
total environment on those who are a part of the organization and 
chose who interact with it* The school's culture affects not only 
the faculty and etudente; it also f facts the parents and the 
community at large. 

Culture ia a tono, an atmosphere that is apparent throughout the 
school. The culture reflects the school's shared values, its sensr 
of Mission, ita dominant ideas, its philosophy. Culture identifies 
what ia important; it provides meaning to staff, parents, and 
students; it integrated the several objectives of the organization 
into a sensible whole. 

Culture ia communicated by symbols, ideologiss, language, and 
stories. While the culture ia primarily shaped by the achool'a 



The achool'a culture ie directed toward students 1 learning. 
Principala, faculty, par ante, and others working with the etudente 
demonstrate a ahared purpoee to develop each student's cultural, 
moral, intellectual, and emotional character to ita greateat poten- 
tial. There la evident belief that thia purpoee ia primary for the 
achool and poaaible to achieve for virtually every atudent. The 
achool'a goala, policiea, practiced, and attitudea reflect the 
primacy of thia purpose. 

The school's leaders (adminiatratora, faculty, etudente) 
sctivsly shape and promote the culture of the school; they build 
purpose into the socisl structure of the school; they shsps ths 
vision of the school; they promote and protect tho school's values; 
they atrlve to develop the achool into an institution thst responds 
to the highest academic, moral, and socisl stsndards. The school's 
lesders initiste activities thst focus the crtati/o energies of the 
orgsnizstion so thst the school's purpose end vision shspe the 
everydsy behsvlor of tsschsrs end students inside the classrooms. 

The environment of the school is safe, orderly, and supportive. 
Students find school s good place to study and a plesssnt place to 
be. Schoolwide standards for students 1 behavior are perceived by 
students and ataff membera to be fair and equitably enforced. 
Instances of vandal lam and/or violence on campua are very rare; 
atudenta 1 abaentee.'iam and dropout ratee are maintained at a minimum 
level. The faculty's and atudenta' expectationa of students' 
behevior help make the achool'a environmen conducive to learning* 



leadere, it ia communicated most effectively by the people who make 
up the achool. The more that the atudenta, faculty, and parents 
spssk of what ia really important to the school, the more pervasive 
are the ehared valuee that make the sclool what it is. A school's 
culturs thst is well articulated by ita storytsllers is effective in 
enabling the school to achieve ita mission. 

In spplying this critsrion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-prof icient students, educationally disadvantaged 
etudente, thoee etudente achieving at a level aiqnlficantly below 
their peers, giftsd and talsnted students, end students receiving 
specie! educetion instruction and services. 



Leadership is ahered among adminiatratora, faculty, and etu- 
dente, and collaboration among the leaders is evident. Departmental 
chairpersons provido leadership in their departmenta and throughout 
the achool that promoted high atandards of faculty professionalism. 
Teachera' and students' organizationa and their leaders contribute 
s ignif icsnt ly to tho promotion snd protsction of tho school's 
culturs, including the school's mission snd purpose. 

A climsts of innovstion snd experimentstlon sllows faculty 
membere the professional freedom to pursue the school's mission with 
greet er accompliahmente. The teachera feel a atrong sense of effi- 
cacy, snd they believe in their own ability to attain high levels of 
atudenta' learning. They are inspired by the vision of the school's 
educational mission ond work to trans lste thst vision into reality 
in their classes. 

Administrators and teachera continually aeek to develop 
themselves aa professional educators snd as human beings. Peer 
relationships include frequent informal discussion on educational 
issues, mutual help, mentoring support, training, and retraining; 
they help in defining and redefining achool values; thsy support ths 
notion of educating and reeducating. Problems and weaknesses srs 
opsnly recognized, snd there is a candid aearch for improvements. 
The values of serving students, professional development, and 
aelf-renewal are integrated in the achool'a culture. 
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The achool'a focua on learning ia comwnnly ahared by adminiatra- 
tora, teachera, atudenta, and parents. 

The educational miaaion of the echool ia eaaily identified by 
people who vieit the school. 

- Ths school seema vibrant, healthy, aucceeeful, buaineeelike, 
sffective. 

- The atmoaphere evidencea the learning that ia taking place. 

71 
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- The benavior of the people in the school reflects ths leerning 
mission. 

- Ths academic achievements of students snd fsculty s^e evident. 

Faculty, atudenta, parents, snd adminiatratora communicato the 
echool 9 a culture byt 



- Recounting the tales of ita heroes 

- Acting out its myths 
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The Culture of the School (cont.) 



- Participating in ita rituals 

- Daveloping ita image 

- Clarifying ita metaphor 

a The school's focus on students 1 learning is reflected ins 

- School 'a philosophy and policies 

- Daily decision asking 

- School's clisate 

- Attendance and discipline policies 

- School and classroom management practices 

e The valuea of the school are known to all. Administrators, 
faculty, and atudents are able to articulate the values and are 
comfortable aharing them with outsiders. 

- The leaders are known to protect and promote the enduring values 
of the school. 

- The valuea affect the behavior of the people in the school. 

a The school's leaders promote transcending values tnat motivate 
faculty, administrators, etud»rtts, and parents to raiae thsmselvee 
and the school as an organization toward higher ethical and social 
purposes. 

- These transcending valuea are clearly articulated in the 
school' a philosophy. 

- Justice anJ equity are evident in the interaction of teachers 
and atudenta, administrators and faculty, the school's staff 
and parent a. 

- High expectations of behavior promote an environment that 
beepeeka the transcending morel and aocial valuea. 

a Standarda and expect ationa for atudenta 1 behavior have been 
eatabliahed achoolwide and are equitably and consistently en- 
forced. The consequences for violating achoolwide rules are well 
eatabliahed, widely known, and fairly enforced. 

e The achool'a culture places a high priority on a aafe and orderly 
environment. 

- Diaruptive behavior is at a minimum. 

- Personal safety ia not a problem in the school. 

- The classes, library, corridors, and lavatories ars monitored 
to prevent discipline problems. 
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- Students sre motivated to exert self-discipline and to develop 
high expectations of behavior for themselves and other students. 

e A clesr system exists for recognizing and rewarding outstanding 
students' and faculty's accomplishments. 

a Absenteeism of both students snd ataff is not a problem at the 
cchool; eatabliahed procedures exist for maintaining attendance 
at a high level. 

e Violence and vandalism are rare recurrences. 

e The students 1 dropout -ate ia minimal. 

a The schools' leadership 5a ahared among administrators, teachers, 
and students. The educational leaders of the school: 

- See their major function as shaping the culture and Se vlaior. 
of the achool. 

- Speak often of the achool'a mission, and their behavior reflects 
s deep commitment to it. 

- Work to develop the community 'a consciousness of the school's 
mission. 

* The school's leaders, including leaders of teachera' and atudenta' 
organizationa , engage others to Improve themselves and their 
school continuously. Theyt 

-Influence othere toward peraonal and organizational 
improvement. 

- Interact with others to develop mutual goals for the school 
and themselves. 

- Care about othera, their professional development, and their 
creative application of the echoo* a purpose to their offices 
and claaaroome. 

- Inatruct othera in the school and then work with them closely 
over s period of time. 

e Teachera enjoy a large degree of profeasional autonomy; they are 
encouraged to use their beat professional judgment in carrying 
out the achool'a mission of achieving high levela of atudenta' 
learning. 
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Publications Available from the 
Department of Education 



This publication is one of over 500 that arc available from the California 
State Department of Education. Some of the more recent publications or 
those most widely used are the following: 



Administration of the School District Budget (1983) $3 00 

American Indian Education Handbook ( 1 982) 3.50 
Apprenticeship and Blue Collar System: Putting Wome i on the 

Right Track (1982) 1C00 

Arts for the Gifted and Talented, Grades 1—6(1981) 2 75 

Arts for the Handicapped Trainer's Manual (1982) 6 50 

Bilingual-CrossculturaJ Teacher Aides: A Resource Guide (1984) 3 50 

Boating the Right Way (1985) 4 0 0 

California Private School Directory 9 00 

California Public School Directory 14 00 
Career/ Vocational Assessment of Secondary Students with Exceptional 

Needs (1983) 400 

Child Development Program Guidelines ( 1983) 3 75 
College Core Curriculum: University and College Opportunities 

Program Guide ( 1983) 2 25 

Computers in Education: Goals and Content (1985) 2*50 

Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education (1982) 4^00 

Elementary School Program Quality Criteria ( 1 985) 3*25 

Handbook for Conducting an Elementary Program Review ( 1 985) 4. 50 

Handbook for Conducting a Secondary Program Review (1985) 4 ' 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Foreign Language Program (1985) 3 % 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Mathematics Program (1982) 2.00 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Reading Program (1983) 1 50 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Writing Program (1 983) 2.50 

History— Social Science Framework for California Public Schools ( 1 98 1 ) 2 25 
Improving the Attractiveness of the K— 1 2 Teaching Profession in 

California (1983) 3 2 $ 

Improving the Human Environment of Schools: Facilitation ( 1 9S4) 5^50 
Improving Writing in California Schools: Problems and Solutions 

(1983) 2.00 
Individual Learning Programs for Limited-Engliih-Proficient 

Students (1984) 3 50 

Instructional Patterns: Curriculum for Parenthood Education (1985) 1200 
Literature and Story Writing: A Guide for Teaching Gifted and 

Talented Children (1981) 2 75 

Manual of First-Aid Practices for School Bus Drivers (1983) \ '75 

Martin Luther King, Jr., 1929—1968(198?) 3 25 

Model Curriculum Standards: Grades Nine Through Twelve (1985) 5.50 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide 

for J'inior High School ( 1984) 8 00 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide 

for High School (1984) 8 00 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide 

for Preschool and Kindergarten ( 1 982) g 00 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide 



forthe Primary Grades (1982) $8 00 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well A Curriculum Guide 

for the Upper Elementary Grades ( 1 982) g 00 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Resource Manual for 

Parent and Community Involvement in Nutrition Education 

Programs (1984) 450 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well. A Resource Manual for 

Preschool, Kindergarten, and Elementary Teachers ( 1982) 2 25 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well* A Resource Manual for 

Secondar) Teachers ( 1 982) 2 25 

Physical Performance Test for California, 1982 Edition(1984) 1.50 
Planning Vocational Home Economics Programs for Secondary 

Schools (1983) 2.75 

Preschool Program Guidelines ( 1 983) 2 70 

Raising Expectations: Model Graduation Requirements ( 1 983) 2.75 

Reading Framework for California Public Schools ( 1 980) 1 75 
Resources in Health Career Programs for Teachers of Disadvantaged 

Students (1983) 6 .oo 

School Attendance Improvement: A Blueprint for Action (1983) 2.75 

Science Education for the 1 980s ( 1 982) 2 50 

Science Framework for California Public Schools ( 1 978) 3 00 

Science Framework Addendum ( 1 984) 3 00 

Secondary School Program Quality Criteria (1985) 3.25 

Studies on Immersion Education: A Collection for U.S. Educators (1984) 5 00 

Trash Monster Environmental Education Kit (for grade six) 23.00 

University and College Opportunities Handbook ( 1 984) 3.25 
Visual and Performing Arts Framework for California Public 

Schools (1 982) 3.25 

Wet V Safe: Water and Boating Safety, Grades 4—6 ( 1983) 2.50 

Wizard of Waste Environmental Education Kit (for grade three) 20.00 

Work Permit Handbook ( 1 985) 6 00 



Orders should be directed to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders 
without checks are accepted only from government agencies in California. 
Sales tax should be added to all orders from California purchasers. 

A complete list of publications available from the Department, including 
apprenticeship instructional materials, may be obtained by writing to the 
address listed above. 

A list of approximately 100 diskettes and accompanying manuals, avail- 
able to member districts of the California Computing Consortium, may also 
be obtained by writing to the same address. 
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